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SOME DO - SOME 
DON’T... WE DO! 





SOME COMPANIES offer a Total Disa- 
bility Income rider. Some don’t. Occidental 
does. 


Some write Total Disability Income paying 
as long as totally disabled—till death or 
the end of the endowment period—then 
the face amount of the policy. Most don’t. 
Occidental does. 


Some write Total Disability Income with 
Term. Most don’t. Occidental does. 


Some write Total Disability Income pro- 
viding automatic conversion of Term to 
Ordinary Life at end of the period—and 
waive the higher premium while total dis- 
ability lasts. Most don’t. Occidental does. 


And some write Total Disability Income 
with four—not six—month waiting period. 
Most don’t. Occidental does. 


“A Star in the West...’°* 
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Watch for the news 
about 
the new 1956 


FLITCRAFT PUBLICATIONS 


a 


Group your orders and save—by 
ordering through your home of- 
fice, if your company groups 
orders. 


Otherwise—order direct from 

















THE COMPEND 
The 1956 COMPEND will give you the most 


complete display of policy rates and data 
available. The very latest facts and figures 


. in easiest-to-read form . . . as well as 
new, extra-saleable special policies. 
You'll have everything new . . . and every- 


thing standard, too. All the answers in one 
pocket-sized book. 


You'll have proof . . . black-and-white, un- 
contestable, convincing proof ... of what 
you can offer to your clients that no one else 
can. Ready to be pulled out and shown to 
your client at the psychological moment! 
Covering all those companies writing 98% 
of all life insurance, it will give you all the 
facts shown at the right. 


PRICES: 


1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. 
(5% recente 6 or more—$4.05 ea. (10% dis- 
count), ; 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 

The 1956 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . de- 
livers the biggest commissions and surest long- 
term business possible. Why? Because pro- 
gramming almost always reveals a need for 
more insurance. And you can plan your 
client’s coverage to take care of every con- 
tingency. 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . the only work 
complete on the subject of optional modes of 
settlements is more valuable than ever. Revi- 
sions will show widespread changes in prac- 
tices. They’re the surest inducements to in- 
creased coverage. 


PRICES: 


1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. 
(5% discount); 6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% 
discount). 





Rates, current dividends, and 
histories. 


Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values. 


Life income settlement options. 


Business figures, separately, 
for ordinary, group, indus- 
trial annuities, group an- 
nuities, and totals. 


Policy analyses. 
Rates and values for Juveniles. 


Industrial and annuity pre- 
miums. 


Savings-bank life insurance. 
Social Security information. 


National Service Life insur- 
ance. 


Basic Tables for interest and 
installment figures, paid-up 
insurance, cash values, etc. 


All the settlement options on 
every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading life 
insurance companies in the 
U. S. and Canada .. . com- 
panies writing 98% of all 
business. 


More information than you'll 
find in the policies them- 
selves . .. more than you'll 
find in the rate books. 


Comparable and convenient 
data for all companies .. . 


Option data for a large pro- 
portion of insurance in 
force in Canada. 


Practical methods of using 
options in partnerships and 
corporation insurance. 
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Inqu ries ineited 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


























THOUGHTS 

















LOYALTY to principles by a Life 
Insurance Company gives confidence 
to policyowners and salesmen alike. 
And in the same way Loyalty to the 
company by the salesman is not only 
one of the company’s finest assets, it 
is an important key to the personal 


success of the salesman himself. 








BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance 


David 0. McKay, Pres. Sah Loke City - Uteh 





life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


3 Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
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* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Sh 
Institute of Life Insurance. ' 
** These monthly and total figures include an additional $1,925,000,000 of Hi 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Prices 


1955 Range Nov. 
High Low 15, 1955 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ...... ishvvas 292 163 230 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ee 156 90 132 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. . Wi 88 93 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. hs 620 402 540 
Continental Assurance Co. = 232 94 182!/2 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (b) 106 56 97'/2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. .... 40'/, 23 35 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 135 83 121 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. . 2000 1190 1520 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 37%, 277 3b, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ... . 168 105 139 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. . 545 352 486 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. (d) esd. 72/2 89'/, 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 107'/2 74 99"/2 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) ; . 200 67% 162 
Travelers Insurance Co. (c) — 74%, 85!/, 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. ...... — 121 165 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 84 74 


(a) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 20 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


NEVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in September, with New 
Hampshire second and New Mexico third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed September sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
18% in September, compared with September, 1954, 
while Nevada sales gained 46%. In New Hampshire 
and New Mexico, September sales were up 41% and 
32%, respectively. 

For the first nine months, with national ordinary sales 
up 20% from the year before, Nevada led with an in- 
crease of 51%, with Montana in second place, up 35% 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest 
rate of increase for September, with a gain of 38%. St. 
Louis was next, with purchases up 34%. Cleveland also 
led for the nine months, showing a gain of 30%. 


new directors 
Berkshire Life (Mass.): John A. Coe, Jr., president and 
director of the American Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. He succeeded the late Richard H. Gamwell. 


Knights Life (Del.): George J. Friedel, auditor. 


Mutual of New York: Robert T. Stevens, president of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., textile concern. 


New England Life (Mass.): Nathaniel V. Davis, president 
of Aluminum, Ltd., succeeded the late Allan Forbes. 


Shenandoah Life (Va.): Dr. John R. Everett, president of 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 


For December, 1955 








A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


$169,374,405 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1955 


OUR 48TH YEAR OF SERVICE 








| 
| pouble Indemnity | Triple Indemnity 
Death Benefit Death Benefit 


| 


Endowment Protection 


at Age 65 to Age 65 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Non-Cancellable | Non-Cancellable Waiver of 


Hospitalization | 


or 
Accident Benefit | Health Benefit Nurse Coverage | Premium 


1 4 


For particulars write fo WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED ° 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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for more details call a Security Mutual General Agent 


if there is no Security Mutual General Agent 
listed in your area and you have had general 
agency or managerial experience, mail the 


coupon below to us 


NORMAN T. CARSON, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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ZEtna Life man.” 


H. COCHRAN FISHER, C.L.U., of Washington, D.C., says— 


"Yes, we have breadth of service—but it would be of little value 
without adequate claims service. As a veteran of thirty years 
with tna Life, this has always put me in a position where I was 
leading from strength. Etna Life’s paramount claims service— 
whether Life, Group, or Accident and Health—gives an agent 
a real feeling of confidence.” 


Mr. Fisher was among the first to 
receive the C.L.U. designation. He 
has represented Etna Life in 
Washington D.C., since 1925... 
is past president of the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation . . . past member of the 
Board of Trustees, N.A.L.U... . 
recipient of the Bernard L. Wilner 
Memorial Award for distinguished 
service to Life Insurance. 





I can offer complete service in Life, Accident and 
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V. JOHN KREHBIEL, C.L.U., of Los Angeles, says— that tl 
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““A strong factor in my success has been the fact that pool 
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eee The public has paid a high 
tribute to the life insurance industry 
in trusting it so fully that millions 
of people have bought and continue 
to buy a product they cannot readily 
understand. It goes without saying 
that this trust is well placed. But 
trust and respect are not enough in 
today’s highly competitive market. 
Although it will continue under the 
handicap of merchandising an intan- 
gible, it does not seem that the 
insurer should have the additional 
competitive handicap of not having 
Policies in Plain English. See 15. 












































eee While it may be optimistically 
felt that sooner or later insurance 
companies will give full coverage 
without extra premium to all except 
the unusually hazardous flyer, yet 
there is no assurance of how soon 
it will be possible to achieve such 
liberalization. While a company can 
safely give standard coverage to at 
least a few of a more hazardous than 
average group by careful selection 
and limitation of amount, Civilian 
Aviation presents some knotty prob- 
lems to the home office underwriter. 
Some constructive thoughts on these 
problems are given in the article on 
page 18. 







































































eee Among the principal executive 
officers of an insurance company, no 
one is in a better position to sense 
opportunities for constructive change 
than the agency officer. He has the 
most immediate contact with the con- 
sumer and the implied responsibility 
for determining the degree of cus- 
tomer satisfaction and _ initiating 
measures for its improvement. To 
help him meet the challenge he en- 
joys the stimulus of close contact 
with the sales organization of the 
company. The responsibility of 
such an officer for maintaining the 
Dynamic Equilibrium of personal in- 
surance and some of the current 
developments influencing that equi- 
librium are treated in the article on 
page 20. 




















*°* This month we are publishing 
the third of a series of four articles 
which demonstrate how the difficul- 
tes of drafting A Plain English 
Policy can be overcome and the sales 







For December, 1955 








benefits which would result from 
such a policy. The first two articles 
stressed the importance of having 
the prospective insured understand 
precisely what he is buying and dealt 
with the techniques of readibility 
and their application to a life insur- 
ance policy. In addition some of the 
basic legal concepts were considered. 
The third article, beginning on page 
24, takes up the question of judicial 
interpretation of special words and 
phrases and shows by example what 
can be done to make them more 
comprehensible to the layman. 


eee Even medical men find the 
great advances in the field of health 
difficult to keep up with. Yet even 
more dazzling progress may be antici- 
pated over the next ten or more 
years, always provided the world is 
not plunged into a devastating war. 
The current larger families, and in- 
creasing proportion of older persons 
in the population will have a decided 
effect on the health services required 
as will technological advances which 
are even now being perfected. On 
page 29 a doctor looks at the Health 
Horizons and tells, in language un- 
derstandable to the layman, what he 
sees. 


eee Hospitalization, as is well 
known, is much more common than 
formerly. Many sicknesses formerly 
treated at home are now treated in 
the hospital and physicians are using 
the hospital to a considerably higher 
degree for diagnostic purposes. Also 
treatment in a hospital has become 
more expensive with the develop- 


Zi 





ment of new diagnostic and thera- 
peutic techniques. These trends have 
naturally had an adverse effect on 
the loss ratio of hospital and sur- 
gical contracts and in an effort to 
obtain adequate premiums the indus- 
try is in danger of pricing itself out 
of the market. Deductible Hospital 
Insurance has been designed to re- 
solve this dilemma. Its features and 
some of the advantages of this type 
of contract are considered in the 
article on page 33. 


eee As a company grows and its 
underwriting matures, the writing 
of claim checks increases in a geo- 
metric rather than an arithmetic 
progression. It is a rather minor 
item in the overall bookkeeping 
operation but one that provides an 
opportunity for cost reduction. A 
new system of Check Writing Effi- 
ciency adopted by a midwest com- 
pany is described on page 45. 


eee The major responsibility of a 
supervisor is seeing that the work 
assigned to his department is done 
on time, economically and accurately. 
This requires that he review and, 
if necessary, revise his operations 
periodically to maintain the highest 
practical efficiency. To point up the 
areas needing such revision, some 
type of record or scoreboard must 
be maintained. A particularly valu- 
able one is Work .... isurement since 
salary costs are the major control- 
lable expense in an office. The de- 
velopment and uses of this tool of 
office management are described in 
the article on page 53. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
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SECURITY 











In a building, it is a balance of 
architectural line, strength and utility. 


In life insurance, it is a balance of 
modern method, efficiency and 
continuing close human relationships. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 






































ATLAS... 


. . « according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in = 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, ; 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— == 









VAS) MUTE 
Insurance 47 Gompany 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President T U L S$ A, 0 K L AH 0 M A 
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company developments 


F Sanpreg th of the insurance company developments through. 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appear; 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA Licensed 
American Federal Life Insurance Co... 
Investors Life Insurance Company ... 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
United American Insurance Co. ‘ 
COLORADO Admitted 


American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. 
American General Life Insurance Co. 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Zurich Life Insurance Company Bs 
United Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 
Security Benefit Life Ins. Co. ...... 


DELAWARE Licensed 
Consumers Credit Life Insurance Co. . 
Admitted 
Insurance City Life Company .. 
DIST. OF COL. Admitted 


Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company . 


FLORIDA Examined 


United Life Insurance Company 


GEORGIA Incorporated 
Banner Life Insurance Company .. 
Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Company 
Employers Assurance Society Hig. 
Georgia National Life Insurance Co. 
Peoples Life Ins. Co. of America .. 
Licensed 
Investors Life Insurance Company .. 
Admitted 
Durham Life Insurance Company .. 
Government Employees Life Ins. Co. 
Merged 
Dixie Life Insurance Company .. 
General Life Ins. Co. of America 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ... 


INDIANA Licensed 
Gibraltar Mutual Insurance Co. .. 

Admitted 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund a 


Reinsured 
American Income Life Insurance Co. 


MAINE Admitted 
Insurance City Life Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Co. ... 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Central Life Assurance Company 
Zurich Life Insurance Company 


MICHIGAN ” Admitted 
Amalgamated Labor Life Ins. Co .... 
MINNESOTA Admitted 
California Western-States Life Ins. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI Licensed 
Capitol Mutual Insurance Company . 
Admitted 


Absolute Security Life Ins. Co. ...... 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ...... 
Security Life & Trust. Insurance Co. .... 


Mobile Als. 
Birmingham, Als 


Dallas, Texas 


..Miami, Fla 
Houston, Texas 


N. Y., N.Y 
N. Y., N.Y 
Topeka, Kans 
Easton, Md 
Hartford, Conr 
Winnipeg, Can. | 
New York, N.Y 
Jacksonville, Fis 
Brunswick, Ga 
Macon, Ga 
.. Atlanta, Ga 
: Atlanta, Ga 
..Waycross, Ga 
. Atlanta, Ge 
Raleigh, N. C.§ 
Washinaton, D.C 
Newman, Gea. J 
Atlanta, Ga 


Oklahoma City, Okla. } 


Indianapolis Ind 


Columbus, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hartford, Conn 
Bloomington, ll. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Pea ag New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Sacramento, Calif 


Jackson, Miss. 


.. Montgomery Ale. 
..Madison, Wisc. 


_. Winston Salem, N. C. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Co, ............ Binghamton, N. Y. 
State Farm Life Insurance Co, ...........-e000. Bloomington, Ill. 
Disttan Lee TOSIONOE GO. ecsesesececraneeges Providence, R. |. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 


Government Employees Life Insurance Co. 


United 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Sir Walter Raleigh Life Ins. Co. ...... 


Allied Life Insurance Company 
Independence Life Insurance Co. 


OHIO 


Chicago Metropolitan Mutual Assur. Co. .. 


OKLAHOMA 


Preferred Life Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Poulsen Insurance Co, of America 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


American Independent Life Ins. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Zurich Life Insurance Company . 


TENNESSEE 


Guarantee Reserve Ins. Co. of Hammond 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ... 


WISCONSIN 


American United Life Insurance Co. 
Federal Life and Casualty Co. ..... 


UTAH Admitted 
Public Life Ins. Co. of America ..............cce0c- Miami, Fla. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Producers Life Insurance Company ...............2.. Mesa, Ariz. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 


HAWAII 


First Pyramid Life Ins. Co. of America 
International Life Insurance Co. 

Matson Assurance Company 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. 


PUERTO RICO 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co. .. 
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Admitted 


PA Washington, D. C. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............. New York, N. Y. 


Incorporated 
Suen Charlotte, N. C. 


Examined 


.Charlotte, N. C. 
..Charlotte, N. C. 


Admitted 
iowasee Chicago, Ill. 


Admitted 
hase oles Dallas, Texas 


Admitted 


abe Chicago, Ill. 
Sewell Dallas, Texas 


Examined 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admitted 
...New York, N. Y. 


Admitted 
...«Hammond, Ind. 


Admitted 
sh aie Allentown, Pa. 


Admitted 


..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 

.. Little Rock, Ark. 

in, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif. 
aviae Dallas, Texas 


Admitted 


conventions ahead 


DECEMBER 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, winter 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Institute of Life Insurance, annual, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York City. 


Life Insurance Association of America, annual, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 


American Management Assn., Ins. Seminar, 3016, Planning 
and administering the group insurance and pension program 
| of two meetings) AMA Headquarters, New York 

ity. 


American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, 


meeting, 





er Chicago, Ill. | 





annual, Roosevelt, New York City. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President ‘ 
GLEN WALLACE, Agency V.P. 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE V HOME! has 
say, 
And believe us—now that we've decided on design and po E 
location—we’re anxious to hear the sounds of bulldozers. = 
draglines, hammers and saws that will transform a ee 
cornfield into the site of our new home office building. He 
Located in a rapidly developing suburban area of our been 
growing hometown of Lincoln, our new block long, bei 
three-story home will be situated in the center ox 
_of an expanse of landscaped area. “54 
a, We're mighty proud to show the prevue plans 
for our new home. It’s another evidence of our company 

growth; another evidence of our planning to better mn 
and more efficiently serve our rapidly increasing lif 
eer . pre 
family of policyholders. wl 
CO! 

* cal 

at 

@ he 

Bankers Life 
SINCE 1887 or 

SURANCE Of Nebraska HOME OFFICE . 

OMPANY LINCOLN 
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Holicies in PLAIN English 


S$ THERE SOMETHING: more to be said than has been 
| about the possibility, desirability, and necessity 
of producing life insurance policies which the insured 
can understand? We hesitate to give a categorical an- 
swer to this. We will say that if there is anything more 
to be said, or which can be said in a more lucid way, 
Howard Upton is saying it in his article “A Plain- 
English Policy” currently running in this magazine. 


Good Faith 


In all seriousness, as Mr. Upton intimates, it is a high 
tribute to the life insurance companies that the public 
trusts them so much that people by the millions continue 
to buy a product the purchasers really cannot under- 
stand. It is doubtful that any other business institution 
has ever enjoyed such respect and trust. Needless to 
say, the trust is well placed. 

But much more than respect and trust are needed. 
The insured should be able to read his policy and know 
what he has. He can drive his car and know its capa- 
bilities. He can live in his home and feel its comfort. 
He can spend money for a vacation and feel that it was 
worth it. Life insurance, already under the handicap of 
being an intangible associated in the public mind with 
an unwelcome event, should not have the additional 
competitive handicap of unintelligibility. 


A Competitive Matter 


To put it baldly, competition with other goods puts 
life insurance in a poor light when it comes to the 
product itself, as first delivered to the buyer. A man 
who has bought some other product which is good is 
continually re-selling himself. He knows it is good be- 
cause he can see its benefits each time he uses it or looks 
at it. The man who buys a life insurance policy, unless 
he is especially qualified, cannot take it out of a box and 
really understand the wonderful things it can do for him 
or his family. That is probably why he so rarely takes 
it out. 

There are other very good reasons for an intelligible 
policy, and Mr. Upton discusses them convincingly. On 
a number of occasions over a good many years people 
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in our business have tried to reform life insurance lan- 
guage, Why, then have they failed? 

Language simplifiers in the insurance business have 
often started with what we had and tried to improve it. 
Now, what we have in policies is as bad as Mr. Upton 
says it is, Often the fault is that of the statute on stand- 
ard clauses. Where this is the case, the attorney draw- 
ing the insurance clauses followed closely the language 
of the statute, thus making sure that the clauses drawn 
should receive the approval of the state insurance de- 
partment. Yet few lawyers would believe that the legal 
language would be completely understandable by the 
usual layman. Mr. Upton recommends an entirely fresh 
start. 

An entirely fresh start is difficult for a company. 
Historically the actuarial and law departments are the 
sources of contract language. A policy which is to help 
sell its benefits to the public is a public relations product 
and must originate with writers, not technicians (apolo- 
gies to actuaries and attorneys). 


Checking 


Once a policy in simplified language is written, the 
actuaries could well examine it with these questions in 
mind: Does this describe our benefits? Does it tell the 
policyowner what he has to do? The company’s at- 
torneys could well examine the policy in relation to the 
questions: Is this clear? Does it have all the qualifica- 
tions of a valid contract? 

We are not brushing aside possible difficulty in get- 
ting approval from state insurance departments for new 
language in policies. Certainly, however, the initiative 
must come from the companies. 


Concrete Suggestions 


Mr. Upton has suggestions as to how to cut the 
Gordian knot that has prevented widespread improve- 
ment of policy language. Because he is an attorney he 
can write more authoritatively than could the layman 
who may not realize all the difficulties, although he 
knows that improvement must be made. Mr. Upton de- 
serves a sympathetic ear. 
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Introduction to Demography by Mor- 
timer Spietelman 

This new book on demography 
practices (the study of population) 
has been designed as a text book for 
actuarial students but is so written 
that it can be used by others who 
desire an understanding of changing 
population problems. The author is 
a fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and associate statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


309 pages; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Society of Actuaries, 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Til. 


Why Patients See Doctors by Sey- 
mour Standish, Jr., Blair M. Ben- 
nett, Kathleen White and L. E. 
Powers. 

This book is an analysis of 73,188 
visits to private physicians in the 
state of Washington, based on re- 
ports from one thousand physicians, 
including urban and rural practi- 
tioners, general practitioners and 
specialists. It includes such informa- 
tion as the reasons for visits to physi- 
cians, the most common diagnoses 
of general practitioners, tabulations 
of diagnoses of specialists, the most 
common diagnoses of osteopaths and 
comparisons with other morbidity 
surveys. 


$2.50 per copy with a 20% dis- 
count for 10 or more copies sent to 
one address. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 111 
Thompson Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Mortality and Other Investigations 
by H. W. Haycocks, B.Sc.Econ., 
F.I.A. and W. Perks, F.I.A. 

This is the first volume of a book 
written to meet the requirements of 
the examination syllabus of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries (Great Britain). 
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publications 


Its chapters deal with such subjects 
as one-year group mortality rates 
analyzed by age and by duration; 
combination of two or more years 
of experience ; adjustments for new 
entrants and learners; sickness and 
other rates. It also covers the prin- 
ciples of graduation and the graphic 
method; pivotal values, osculatory 
interpolation and abridged life tables 
and also the English life tables. 

It gives elementary accounts of 
the derivation of mortality and other 
rates according to age, of the 
smoothing of such rates and of the 
construction of mortality and sick- 
ness tables. It is expected to be of 
use to demographers and medical 
statisticians as well as actuaries. 


164 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Cambridge University 
Press, 32 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


Check Points in Negotiating Pension 
Benefits by Charles D. Spencer, ed- 
itor, Employee Benefit Plan Review. 

Pension plans should be carefully 
balanced as to needs and ability to 
pay the cost. The long term cost 
aspects have to be weighed and it is 
advisable to recognize that cost lim- 
itations make it impossible to pro- 
vide a 100% ideal plan. Conse- 
quently it is wise to devise the best 
and soundest plan consistent with 
the amount available to finance it. 

This booklet deals with the short- 
comings of bargaining procedure in 
regard to retirement plans, the tend- 
ency to follow patterns, the normal 
retirement benefit, cost controls and 
auxiliary benefits, total disability 
benefits, vesting or severance bene- 
fits, eligibility provisions, retirement 
rules and profit-sharing retirement 
plans. 


19 pages; Published by the Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 









Combined Personal Accident Expe. 
rience—Commercial Policies 

This is a four year collection 
statistics on personal accident insur. 
ance compiled by the Bureau of Ac. 
cident and Health Underwriters fo; 
its member companies. It is an ex. 
haustive study of exposure and 
losses designed to aid companies in 








the development and extension oj by D 
their personal accident coverages 
with vital statistics hitherto unavail- Far 





able. A foreword to the study warns, 
however, that often the past experi- 
ence cannot be taken at its face value 
but has to be interpreted or modified 
on a judgment basis. Each company 
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long | 



























must, therefore, place its own inter- life it 
pretation on the figures. _ 
The study is arranged in two mm SUT 
parts, with part one treating exclu. nny 
sively of male experience and par ee 
two of female. Reference is made t oars 
a series of detailed tables on: (a) @ you 
loss ratios by policy forms, combined “| 
policy forms and combined classi- @ of p 
fications; (b) exposure by classi- ther 
fications; (c-d) exposure by age quis 
group for death and for dismember- ‘, 
ment and disability; (e-f) medical - 
reimbursement by yearly cost, age aa 
group, policy form and classification a 
and (g) distribution of disability jig 
claims by period of disability for all you 
policy forms and classifications com- log 
bined. chi 
The collection was compiled from § ab! 
the collective experience of the mem- ya 
ber companies of the Bureau by the lif 
statistical committee under the chair- . 
manship of Theodore O. Schwartz, § . 
Standard Accident Insurance Com- J 
pany. - 






82 pages; Available to non-mem- } 
ber companies at $200.00 a copy | 
from the Bureau of Accident and | 
Health Underwriters, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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You as a Public Relations Expert, : 
by Earle T. Bennett 
This booklet contains suggestions p 














for the agent in building public re- 
lations and good will for the busi- 
ness in his community and sugges- 
tions for public relations as a 
member of his trade association. 
































8 pages; Published by the Inter- 
national Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters, 330 South 
Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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“Start young—and let curiosity 


help your planning for security 


A special message 
to men under 40 
by DONALD H. FARRINGTON 
President, 


Farrington Manufacturing Company 


— MANY young men make one 
serious mistake. They wait too 
long to start creating an estate through 
life insurance. 

‘‘Somehow they don’t have the 
curiosity they should about such 
things. They don’t realize how rapidly 
and easily the values build up, even 
with small unit purchases of life in- 
surance, when you buy as young as 
you can, 

“In choosing a company and a form 
of policy, it pays to understand that 
there are differences and to be in- 
quisitive about them. 

“For example, the most reliable 
and experienced advice costs nothing 
additional and will save you real 
money over the years. 

“You will find that modern, flexible 
life insurance not only safeguards 
your family, but may provide a back- 
log of savings, education for your 
children, and in later life a comfort- 
able retirement. 

“So cultivate your curiosity about 
life insurance and the companies 
providing it. It can mean a lot to 
your security and success!” 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the largest in 
the world, with 98 years’ experience 
and a reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 
panies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the life insurance issued by 
this company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a distinct advantage in calling upon 
the skill and understanding of a North- 
western Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Farrington appreciated early the wisdom 
of building a real program of life insurance. Today he owns 8 Northwestern Mutual policies, 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Ly Arsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


APPEARING IN: TIME, OCTOBER 17 AND NOVEMBER 7; IN NEWSWEEK, DECEMBER 26 











OST HOME OFFICE UNDERWRIT- 
Me would agree that they can- 
not sit back and complacently point 
to statistics to justify their aviation 
ratings. The men in the field will not 
too subtly bring to their attention 
that such and such a good company 
has reduced or eliminated the extra 
aviation charge in certain categories. 
He doesn’t care whether the other 
company has its own statistics or is 
anticipating a continuation of im- 
provement in aviation fatality rates. 
He thinks he must have just as favor- 
able a rate if he is going to compete 
in getting new business; and he is 
confident that he could produce a 
great deal more business if his com- 
pany will make the rate just a little 
more favorable than that of any of 
his competitors. 

Very few would not agree that 
healthy competition is a good thing 
and encourages progress. However, 
in our enthusiasm for progress we 
sometimes overdo a good thing, and 
then overcorrect when we get our 
fingers burned. For fear the reader 
may think me pessimistic, I should 
like to say that I have great con- 
fidence in this country and its people, 
and in the life insurance business 
and the aviation industry. In fact, 
I believe that sooner or later we will 
give full coverage without extra pre- 
mium to all except the unusually 
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Civilian 
Aviation 


hazardous flyers, those who might 
be called “dare-devils”’. 

However, it would be a “precar- 
ious prognostication” to say whether 
such liberalization will be accom- 
plished in 1956, or even by 1965. 
While I am in general optimistic 
for the future, I am convinced we 
have some present day problems and 
I hope that what I have to say may 
contribute to the solution of some of 
them. First I should like to pose 
four questions : 

1. Is standard life insurance justi- 
fied on some civilian pilots at this 
time? 

2. If so, how do we determine which 
are standard? 

3. How many pilot classifications 
should we have? 

4. Should amounts be severely lim- 
ited on the standard pilots? 

Each will have to answer these ques- 
tions for himself and be guided by 
individual company policy, the phi- 
losophy of management regarding 
classes of business and effects on 
surplus, and the particular compet- 
itive situation. 

In my opinion a company can 
safely give standard coverage to at 
least a few of a more hazardous than 
average group by careful selection 
and limiting amounts. It was not 
so many years ago that diabetics and 
other groups were considered un- 


JOHN D. ROCKAFELLOW, F.L.M.I. 
Manager Underwriting Department 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 
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insurable. The pioneers showed 
that with intelligent experimentation 
these classes could be insured on a 
substandard basis. The insurance 
industry and particularly the insur- 
ing public have all gained from 
such pioneering. Certainly in other 
classes where an extra premium is 
now charged there are some who 
could be given standard insurance, 
if we knew how to select them. As 
we try to find a way to issue sub- 
standard to some of the uninsurable 
and standard to some who are now 
rated, we should conduct this work 
to benefit the greatest number of 
persons and still create the fewest 
difficulties for our companies. How 
far we can go along these lines with 
civilian aviation pilots is the main 
issue behind this paper. 

One approach is by broadening the 
standard classification. Other meth- 
ods for handling a recognizable ex- 
tra hazard are: 
by excluding it from the policy, or 
by charging an extra premium to 
cover the extra hazard, or 
by careful selection of all factors: 
accepting into our regular group of 
policyholders those with an extra 
hazard only if they are better than 
average in all other respects, and 
also limiting the amount of issue 

My company’s history reveals we 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Announcements 


> DIVIDENDS INCREASED 


Another half-million doliar jump in dividends, effective January 1, 1956 — 
representing an average increase of approximately 7%. 


=> NEW SUPER-COMPETITIVE POLICY 


MAJOR PROTECTIVE LIFE — $25,000 minimum, Whole Life plan with 
standard benefits. Issued ages 0 to 70—even higher ages considered. Issued 
to 500% mortality. Exceptionally low cost makes “‘Major Protective” one 
of the top buys in the life insurance industry. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR WOMEN 


“Major Protective” issued to women at rated ages three years younger than 


men! The ideal contract for estate situations where wife-insurance is 


indicated. 


$500,000 LIMIT — FULL RETENTION 


Phoenix Mutual's maximum company limit is now $500,000 without 
re-insurance on standard risks under permanent plans for ages 0-70. Photo- 
static issue available for this limit. 


$100,000 DOUBLE INDEMNITY LIMIT 


Company limit for Double Indemnity increased to $100,000. This limit 
applies to corporate as well as personal cases. ' 


ENIX MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPAN Y 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





dynamic equ 


ie THE SPAN OF THE LAST genera- 
tion the painful dislocations of two 
world wars, a widespread business 
depression and a prolonged period 
of inflation have left a profound 
impress on the thinking of many 
citizens who, for the first time in 
any number, have begun to question 
the integrity and capacity of the 
American system, These questions 
were, and are, but one phase of the 
mighty struggle for men’s minds 
being waged around the globe be- 
tween individualism and _ statism, 
between personal freedom and 
bureaucratic domination. The per- 
vasive, unrelenting nature of this 
conflict of ideologies often has 
weighed upon us, leading some to 
believe that never has mortal man 
been so cruelly tried. Yet there is 
solace in the familiar observation 
that each generation is prone to feel 
its problems unique and its crises of 
unparalleled gravity. Could it not 
be that we have more problems than 
our forefathers because we have 
more interests, functions and azen- 
cies? 


Wholesomeness of Change 


At a time when many eschew op- 
portunity for ephemeral “security,” 
should we not remind ourselves of 
the wholesomeness of change? 
While a certain stability and con- 
tinuity are essential to happiness 
and prosperity, no person or insti- 
tution can long be static and remain 
healthy. A wholesome society must 
combine conservation and change, 
stable order and intelligent read- 
justment. Modern biologists assume 
that there is a basic vital tendency of 
the human mind and body to abolish 
tensions brought about by external 
stimulation, and to return to the 
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energy state that was effective before 
stimulation. 

What the biologist and psychol- 
ogist have discovered in man, the 
economist discerns in the more per- 
fectly conceived of man’s institutions. 
Down through the years, American 
private enterprise has demonstrated 
a dynamic equilibrium. No better 
example can be cited than the manner 
in which personal insurance has ab- 
sorbed, accommodated and adjusted 
to manifold changes, all the while 
maintaining essential balance. Only 
a business that is sound, one that 
enjoys inherent equilibrium, could 
have emerged strengthened and more 
vital from such tests and changes as 
those wrought by the Armstrong 
Investigation, two gigantic world 
wars, the business collapse of the 
thirties, the insistent probing of the 
Temporary National Economic 
Commission, and the postwar in- 
flation. 

The positive value of change, not 
merely as a condition of survival, 
but as the basis for growth and op- 
portunity, is especially apparent in 
personal insurance. One has but to 
recall the history of this business to 
realize that growth comes only 
through change. This suggests to 
us that research—which stimulates 
progress by working out more ef- 
ficient and effective techniques, by 
creating and developing a superior 
product, proposition or service—is 
an essential ingredient in any en- 
during institution. Recently, For- 
tune magazine described industrial 
research as “the mighty multiplier.” 
And it is not mere happenstance that 
our unparalleled prosperity since 
1940 has followed industry’s increas- 
ing investment in research. 

It is implicit, of course, in the con- 
cept of a dynamic equilibrium that 


management will exercise some con- 
trol and direction over change. That 
is particularly true in the business 
of personal insurance where much 
responsibility for the initiation and 
nourishment of change rests in the 
hands of management. If one accepts 
the thesis that change is not only 
inevitable but that, properly directed, 
it is wholesome, let us think first 
about the responsibility of the agency 
officer for maintaining the dynamic 
equilibrium of personal insurance 
and then consider some of the cur- 
rent developments influencing that 
equilibrium. 


Constructive Change 


Among the principal executive 
officers of the company, no one is 
in a better position than the agency) 
officer to sense opportunities for con- 
structive change in the relationship 
between the insurer and its present 
and prospective policyowners., Of 
the management group the agency 
officer has the most immediate con- 
tact with the consumer and his is 
the implied responsibility for deter- 
mining the degree of customer satis- 
faction and initiating measures for 
its improvement. There is another 
reason why the agency officer must 
face up to the job of sparking new 
methods, new approaches, and new 
services. As no other senior officer 
of the company does, he enjoys the 
stimulus that comes from the sales 
organization. The best ‘“‘battery 
charger” for a person in the home 
office is getting into the field and 
rubbing elbows with the men on the 
firing line. Their inherent ebullience 
and agressiveness are infectious. !t 
is safe to say the drive resulting in 
most progressive change in our busi- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Dynamic Equilibrium—from page 20 


ness has come from the field organi- 
zation. 

The agency officer has another re- 
sponsibility in maintaining the dy- 
namic equilibrium of personal in- 
surance. Product acceptability de- 
pends on how well our protection 
meets the policyowners’ needs. Here 
again, because of his proximity to the 
customer, the agency officer must 
be responsibile for sensing changes 








Protection against loss of income at a 
very low premium. 


A predetermined income to assure fam- 
ily security during the years of 
growing up. 


A contract for a minimum $100 month- 
ly guaranteed income. 


A contract trimmed to the essentials. 
Written for a selected period of 
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in consumer need and therefore 
changes that must be made in the 
form or service of personal insur- 
ance. This responsibility is perhaps 
best discharged through a continuing 
program of intelligent market anal- 
ysis and research. Today most sales 
engineers believe that if there ever 
was a time when the world beat a 
path to the maker of the best mouse 
trap, that day has long since passed. 
In personal insurance we know that 
the service must be carried to the 
prospect and presented to him in a 
way that will motivate action. Future 
sales effectiveness will depend on 
knowledge of what the public wants. 


Sales Research 


Curiously enough, there has been 
relatively little market research in 
personal insurance of the kind that 
surveys the customer to determine 
his preferences. A few attempts by 
individual companies have been made 
along this line and efforts have been 
made to design meaningful studies 
of customer desire, but unfortunately 
they have been largely unproductive, 
because it has been assumed that the 
public either cannot express its in- 
surance wants or else does not know 
what it wants in life, health and ac- 
cident insurance. While I am not 
an authority on market analysis, I 
am prompted to suggest that this 
assumption mav no longer be valid. 
Tf it is not, we in personal in- 
surance would do well to emulate the 
sales research work of industry 
generally. 

I believe the universal acceptance 
of personal insurance. the continu- 
ine discussion of it, the insurance 
education being carried on in schools 
and places of emplovment—all are 
sharnening the insurance perspective 
of Mr. Average Citizen. Millions 
of voung Americans became ac- 
auainted with insurance through 
membership in the armed forces. 
Additional millions have learned 
something of life. health and accident 
insurance through oroun coverace 
er individually solicited hisiness. 
To assume that thev have no reac- 
tion to the service thev are receiving 
or thev are inarticulate ahout some- 
thine that tonches them as_ inti- 
matelv as nersonal insurance. seems 
to me_ suhlime naivete. Do not 


seency officers have the responsi- 











bility of looking once again to their 
customers for some indication of 
what they want in the service that 
we provide? 

In another connection, the agency 
officer has a very considerable re- 
sponsibility: the interpretation of 
change, both to management and to 
the agency organization. Though 
the personality of companies varies 
vastly, it may not be too dangerous 
to suggest that many in top manage- 
ment, occupied as they are with such 
a multitude of concerns, may be less 
sensitive than the agency officer to 
basic shifts in public reaction to the 
service and product of personal in- 
surance. It would be only human 
nature too for the senior executive, 
who is not in constant touch with the 
sales organization, to be conserv- 
ative; and so, in the dynamic equi- 
librium of our business, to represent 
the element of stable order. This 
poses for the agency officer the prob- 
lem of presenting the picture of 
changing need and of motivating 
management to move. This is not 
always a trifling undertaking. 

It usually falls to the lot of the 
agency officer to serve as_ the 
channel of communication by which 
the sales force is kept up to date and 
intelligently informed of the objec- 
tives of the company. There is prob- 
ably no business in the world that is 
more genuinely actuated by a desire 
to serve the public soundly than per- 
sonal insurance. The spirit of 
trusteeship permeates it. That this 
is not always understood, even by the 
members of the agency organization, 
is now and then revealed by the 
field forces’ startling resistance to 
change in rates and plans of com- 
pensation and other matters. We 
have seen unfortunate instances of 
litigation between companies and 
individuals, or groups of individuals, 
in the field force. 

It is difficult. of course, to deter- 
mine whether these instances, which 
have done the public relations of our 
business no good, are the result of 
an actual failure of communication 
of the company’s objectives, or of 
influences genuinely hostile to the 
particular companv or the business 
as a whole. It is sufficient to remark 
that one of the agency officer’s great 
responsibilities which contributes 
to the maintenance of a dynamic 
equilibrium in personal insurance 
is that of interpreting change clearlv 
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and continuously to the salesman 
on the firing line. In carrying out 
these very broad _ responsibilities, 
the agency officer has the priceless 
opportunity of helping to shape and 
manage change to the end that it is 
evolutionary rather than  revolu- 
tionary. 

Let us now consider some of the 
developments currently influencing 
the dynamic equilibrium of personal 
insurance. These include those af- 
fecting the product of personal in- 
surance, its marketing and under- 
writing. Were the best man in an 
agency force forty years ago to re- 
turn to the scene of his triumphs and 
pick up the ratebook today, he would 
think himself in a new and bewilder- 
ing world. Ina relatively short time, 
we have seen great changes in the 
product of personal insurance: for 
example, a modern phenomenon has 
been the terrific growth of mass 
coverage forms. We are perhaps 
less concerned now with why group 
insurance has achieved such a com- 
manding position than we are with 
its future effect on the product that 
we sell and how we sell it. There 
is no denying the important eco- 
nomic and_ social justifications 
underlying the success of group 
coverages. The celerity with which 
thousands of people can be provided 
with protection; the ‘absence of 
bothersome determinations of in- 
surability ; the low cost made possible 
by bulk handling and employer con- 
tributions are all reasons for be- 
lieving that the mass coverage forms 
will continue to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the protection of the Amer- 
ican people. The extension of the 
mass lines technique to smaller em- 
ployed groups seems assured with 
the enactment of statutes in many 
states permitting groups to be estab- 
lished with as few as ten partici- 
pants. 


Individual Needs 


There are those who have decried 
the rapid development of mass lines 
coverage. They have pointed out 
that group insurance can never be 
tailored to the individual needs of 
the insured with the precision of 
individually sold coverage. They 
have deplored the apparent inroads 
made on the individual market by 

(Continued on page 74) 
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DETECT A SKEPTICAL MURMUR 
i. my readers. Someone is 
saying, “It’s all well and good to 
write a plain language contract about 
a load of firewood. You don’t have 
any words of art to contend with 
there—and no statutory require- 
ments to take into consideration. 
But a life insurance contract is much 
more complex. There are parts of 
a policy that you simply cannot write 
in plain language without destroying 
the legal effect.” Let’s see about 
that. 


Words of Art 


In last month’s article I chided 
attorneys for their preoccupation 
with the power of certain words. I 
said that no particular word com- 
bination has a monopoly on the ex- 
pression of a given idea. That is 
generally true. There are, however, 
exceptions. Some words have taken 
on a special meaning in the law. 
For instance, terms like “grant and 
convey,” as used in a deed, embrace 
a whole bundle of legal rights. The 
omission of one of these words in a 
conveying instrument can be a fatal 
defect. 

Life insurance policies are jam- 
packed with similar words and 
phrases. These words are pregnant 
with hidden meaning, as a result of 
long series of court decisions and 
statutes. Here, for example, is a 
short policy clause with some of 
these special words indicated by 
italics : 


The Face Amount of Insurance is 
payable to the Beneficiary immedi- 
ately upon receipt at the Home Office 
of the Company of due proof of the 
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death of the Insured and upon legal 
surrender of this Policy. 

You can find court decisions con- 
struing the meaning of all those 
italicized words. Take “imme- 
diately,” for instance. How soon is 
“immediately ?” Twenty-four hours ? 
A week? A month? Just on its face 
there is nothing in this word to in- 
dicate within what period the com- 
pany is obligated to pay off on the 
death claim. Go to the decisions, 
though, and you can get a fairly ac- 
curate idea of the meaning of “im- 
mediately” as used in this connec- 
tion. In fact, there are twenty-seven 
closely printed pages in Words and 
Phrases which contain references to 
judicial decisions in which the term 
“immediately” has been construed. 
There are scores of similar words 
in any policy. These words mean 
one thing to a layman, and some- 
thing vastly different to an insurance 
lawyer or a court. 

How, then, can you afford to 
change or leave out these special 
words, solely in the interest of read- 
ability ? The answer is that you can’t 
—or, rather, that you don’t need to. 


The Meaning of the Words 


Joe Jones, a typical policyholder, 
does not understand the legal rami- 
fications behind a term like “due 
proof.” It does not follow, how- 
ever, that he cannot comprehend 
the meaning of these words at all. 
Suppose, for instance, that you 
should say to him, “Now, Joe, we 
won't pay off on this policy until we 
get due proof that you’re dead.” 
Joe would not know what the law 
requires by way of evidence in a 
death claim. Of course not. On the 
other hand he would be able to un- 
derstand what you were getting at; 


he would follow your line of thought 
without any trouble. Why? Because 
you used the term “due proof” in 
an easy-to-understand sentence. 

That’s what needs to be done in 
the policies themselves. The words 
of art cannot very well be eliminated, 
but their context can be greatly im- 
proved. Many insurance terms, such 
as “due proof,” “immediately,” 
“payable,” “matured,” etc., are not 
difficult to understand, in and of 
themselves. They become difficult 
only when they are crowded into 
long sentences with a lot of where- 
ases, heretofores, hereinafters, and 
other legal verbiage. Readability 
can be attained, not by entirely elimi- 
nating these special words, but by 
putting them into more comfortable 
surroundings. 

To illustrate, let’s use a typical 

opening paragraph in an ordinary 
life policy. As might be expected, it 
is loaded with words of art. It is 
also extremely difficult to read : 
In Consideration of the Application 
for this Policy, a copy of which is 
attached hereto and made a part 
hereof, and the payment of pre- 
miums, as hereinafter specified, the 
Metrodential Life Insurance Com- 
pany insures the life of the Insured, 
subject to the provisions of the Pol- 
icy, for the amounts stated herein, 
and will pay at its Home Office in 
Chicago, Illinois, to the Beneficiary 
herein, upon receipt at said Home 
Office of due proof of the death of 
the Jnsured, while this policy is in 
full force, and upon legal surrender 
of the Policy, the Face Amount of 
Insurance, less any indebtedness to 
the Company hereunder. 


Improve the Readability 


Now our job is to improve the 
readability of that section without 
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eliminating or disturbing any of 
those special words—words that 
have taken on a precise meaning un- 
der the law. Following some of the 
suggestions made earlier, this is what 
we come up with: 

We hereby insure your life for the 
amounts stated in this policy. We 
do this in consideration of your ap- 
plication for the policy and the pay- 
ment of the premiums it calls for. 
This insurance is subject to all the 
provisions of the policy. 

If you should die or be killed while 
this policy is in full force, we promise 
to pay the “face amount”—which is 
shown above—to the beneficiary 
named in the policy. We will pay 
this “face amount” at our home of- 
fice in Chicago, Illinois. Before we 
pay it, though, these conditions must 
be met : 

Our home office must receive due 
proof of your death. 

This policy must be legally surren- 
dered to us. 

In addition, if there is any indebted- 
ness to us on the policy at the time 
of your death, we may deduct it 
from the amount we pay to the bene- 
heiary. 

Your application for the policy is at- 
tached to the policy, and made a part 
of it. 


Much Less Forbidding 


That, then, is what we mean by 
improving the context of the words 
of art. The words are all still intact ; 
they have not been eliminated. But 
they are much less forbidding in 
their new setting. 

Incidentally, this section we have 
rewritten is still rather awkward. 
That is because we took a single 
excerpt and worked with it. Better 
results can be obtained if you take 
the entire document and fit all the 
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provisions into natural groupings. 
There is no reason, for example, 
why the provision which states that 
the application is made part of the 
policy should be crowded into the 
insuring clause. 

Moreover, we have taken special 
pains in this illustration to preserve 
all the words of art. Indeed, that 
was the very purpose of the illustra- 
tion. Actually, however, I think that 
many of them could be safely elimi- 
nated. It seems to me, for instance, 
that consideration is expressly im- 
pied in the text of a life insurance 
policy, and that it need not be spelled 
out in so many words. 

At any rate, words of art are not 
an impediment to readability. They 
simply need to be handled properly 
—to be put into more comfortable 
surroundings. When this is done, 
readability improves one hundred 
percent. 


At the Beginning 


Most of the words which have 
taken on special legal meaning are 
found in the very beginning of the 
policy: in the insuring clause, the 
general provisions, etc. That’s one 
reason why the first page or two of 
all policies—regardless of which 
company writes them—read pretty 
much alike. They are cut from the 
same pattern. 

When you get further into the 
policies, however, you find striking 
differences in the manner in which 
different companies explain more or 
less the same benefit or restriction. 
Take the section that describes the 
loan provisions, for example. Or the 
double indemnity feature. Or the 
waiver in premiums in event of dis- 
ability. Or the modes of settlement 
available to the policyholder. Com- 





















pany A will use one combination of 
words to express the benefits and re- 
strictions in one of these sections: 
Company B will use an entirely dif- 
ferent combination to express almost 
identical benefits and restrictions. 


Instructive Clauses 


For want of a more accurate 
phrase we'll call these clauses that 
begin right after the general pro- 
visions, and continue to the end of 
the policy, “instructive clauses.” 
That is, they serve the purpose of 
instructing the policyholder. They 
tell him how, and under what con- 
ditions, he can get a loan; they tell 
him what options are available as 
modes of settlement; they tell him 
what circumstances must arise be- 
fore his payment of premiums is 
waived, etc. 

In a typical instance these instruc- 
tive clauses constitute a good three- 
fourths of the entire policy. More- 
over, they are the most important 
part of the policy. Our friend, Joe 
Jones, wouldn’t find much of interest 
in the incontestability provision of 
his policy—even if he could under- 
stand it. He is very much interested, 
however, in the provisions that have 
to do with his retirement, with his 
ability to obtain a loan, and the other 
policy benefits. What’s more, Joe’s 
decision as to whether he will apply 
for the policy in the first place will 
turn, to a great extent, upon how 
well the agent is able to explain the 
benefits contained in these instruc- 
tive clauses. 

(Continued on the next page) 


A Plain-English Policy—Continued 


For our present purposes, this is 
a happy situation. Here’s why: the 
portion of policy where readability 
is most badly needed, also happens 
to be the portion where readability 
can be most easily accomplished. 

Careful language is required in the 
instructive clauses, to be sure. But 
there are relatively few words of art 
to contend with here, and much 
broader latitude in the choice of 
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language is afforded. An example 
will show just how much improve- 
ment can be made in the readability 
of one of these clauses, without dis- 
turbing its legal effect. We will 
demonstrate with this paragraph 
from a Prudential policy: 

One of the following options may, 
subject to the following provisions, 
be elected as to the manner in which 
the proceeds or a part thereof shall 
be payable at maturity of this Policy 
as a death claim. Such election shall 
be made and may later be revoked 
by proper written request and sub- 
mission of this Policy to the Home 
Office for endorsement while the 
Policy is in force. Any such elec- 
tion or revocation shall become op- 
erative only when a provision to that 
effect is endorsed on this Policy by 
the Company, whereupon, or upon 
any change of Beneficiary under this 
Policy, any previous election shall 
be void. If no election is in effect 
at maturity of this Policy as a death 
claim, a Beneficiary then entitled to 
receive payment may at that time 
make such eiection. 

That is fairly clear writing, as it 
stands. By the standards of other 
policies, and other provisions in the 
same policy, the sentences are rea- 
sonably short. Even so, the cold 
hand of the legal draftsman has left 
its mark on the provision. It sounds 
forbidding, in spite of the fact that 
the purport of the provision is to 
confer a special privilege on the pol- 
icyholder. 

Here is another way the same 
clause could be written: 

Listed below are four different op- 
tions. They have to do with the way 
the proceeds of this policy are to be 
paid at your death. You may select 
any one of the four, and specify it 
as being the manner in which the 
proceeds—or a part of the proceeds 
—shall be paid when the policy is 
matured by a death claim. 

Later, you might want to change to 
a different option. You may do that. 
In such a case, what you must do is 
send a written request, along with 
this policy, to our home office. If the 
policy is then in full force, we will 
endorse it, showing what new op- 
tion you have selected. Our endorse- 
ment will serve to revoke all pre- 
vious options. Moreover, any time 
you change beneficiaries, the option 
then in effect will be revoked. 


If you should choose a new option, 
it becomes operative only when we 
put our endorsement to that effect on 
the policy. 

It might happen that at the time this 
policy is matured by a death claim, 
none of the four options will be in 
effect. If that should be the case, a 
beneficiary then entitled to receive 
payment may select any one of the 
options. 

Does this plain-language version 
of the Prudential provision violate 
any legal rules? Is it any less bind- 
ing than the original? Is it full of 
loopholes? I think not. 

To the eye of the experienced at- 
torney, | am sure, this version must 
appear strange. It doesn’t “sound” 
right—or at least it doesn’t sound 
like legal documents are “supposed” 
to sound. True enough. But it is 
not the purpose of an insurance pol- 
icy to dazzle the policyholder with 
the legal erudition of the draftsman. 
It should make no difference whether 
the policy “sounds” like a policy, so 
long as it constitutes a safe, lucid 
memoranda of the contractual rela- 
tionship. 


Required by Statute 


Many provisions are put in a pol- 
icy, of course, for the simple reason 
that state law requires that they be 
put in. Obviously, these provisions 
cannot be eliminated. This doesn't 
mean, however, that they cannot be 
made a lot easier to read. 

The way most companies handle 
these statutory requirements is to 
copy almost the exact language oi 
the statute when drafting the policy. 
For example, the Oklahoma Life In- 
surance Code requires that a policy 
provide 
That if the age of the insured has 
been misstated, the amount payable 
under the policy shall be such as the 
premium would have purchased at 
the correct age. . . 

Prudential, scrupulously following 
that statutory admonition, includes 
a Clause in its policies which says: 
If the age of the Insured has been 
misstated, the amount payable and 
every benefit accruing hereunder 
shall be such as the premium paid 
would have purchased at the correct 
age. . . 
That is awkward language, in- 
deed. The statute itself was drafted 
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by an unknown legislator some time 
in the last century. Oklahoma bor- 
rowed it, probably from New York, 
in 1909. The wording has been re- 
ligiously perpetuated by insurance 
companies ever since. 

If absolute, double-riveted legal 

safety is the only object, it is just as 
well to use the verbatim statutory 
language in drafting policy pro- 
visions. It’s not at all necessary, 
however. The insurance codes do 
not generally require that policies 
provide such-and-such, with no de- 
viation allowed. No. Rather, they 
require that the policies require 
such-and-such in substance, which is 
quite a different matter. As we have 
indicated before, there is nothing ab- 
solute about words. They are ve- 
hicles—frail vehicles, at that—for 
carrying thought and meaning. This 
being the case, the substance of a 
statutory requirement can be ex- 
pressed in countless ways. For in- 
stance— 
Your age was stated in the appli- 
cation for this policy. It might be 
that for some reason the age given 
there was incorrect. If it was, then 
the amount payable—and_ every 
benefit coming due under this policy 
—shall be whatever the premiums 
paid would have purchased had your 
age been correctly stated. 

Statutory requirements are per- 
haps the most serious obstacle stand- 
ing in the path of absolute clarity in 
policy language. This is not, how- 
ever, an insurmountable obstacle by 
any means. 

The American judiciary, perhaps 
more so than any other class, is ac- 
customed to dealing with involved, 
legalistic language. Even judges, 
however, occasionally lose patience 
with legal draftsmen who write in 
a tortuous or ambiguous style. 
There are hundreds of cases in the 
law books in which courts have criti- 
cized insurance companies for the 
obscurity of the language chosen to 
express a simple idea. Listen, for 
example, to what Justice Goldstein 
of the City Court of New York, 
Kings County, had to say about a 
life insurance policy being sued 
upon: 

.. . Although the policy language 
contains numerous phrases and pro- 
visions as to the interpretation of 
which even our courts do not always 
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O MANY REVOLUTIONARY ad- 
‘, vances and radical changes in the 
field of health have occurred in the 
last ten to fifteen years that it has 
been virtually impossible to keep 
pace with them. Yet we must 
anticipate an even more dizzying 
pace of changes in the next ten years 
and beyond, and be ready for them. 


Larger Families 


During and since World War II, 


our young people are marrying 
earlier and having larger families. 
At the same time, we are living 
longer. These two trends—more 
babies, longer lives—could be upset 
in the next ten to twenty years by 
one or more factors—war, economic 
conditions, etc. This, however, is 
speculative—we must base our plans 
on the obvious trends that are with 
us, today. Therefore, we must be 
prepared for a population increase, 
in this country, of about twenty-six 
million people in the next decade 
and another thirty million in the 
iollowing decade. 

The services of all types of health 
experts must be extended in 1965 
to nearly one-fifth more people than 
in 1955. Part of this increased need 
lor services can be met by technical 
advances and better utilization of 
personnel. Nevertheless, we also 
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health 
horizons 


wil have to provide a substantial 
increase in our service resources— 
an increase that we are not prepared 
to furnish. Our hospital facilities, 
for example, must be geared, in 
quantity as well as in quality to 
the constantly increasing demands 
of a rapidly growing population. 
Actually, we are barely keeping 
pace, in new construction, with ob- 
solescense rates of existing hospital 
facilities. 

Two other major population fac- 
tors will have a great influence on 
the welfare and health services of 
the nation. These are age and ethnic 
distribution within the enlarged pop- 
ulation. Although the nation’s pop- 
ulation will increase by 15% in the 
next ten years, the expected increase 
in those under fifteen years of age 
is 17%, and of those sixty-five or 
more years old is 25%.! The coming 
large number of people over sixty- 
five is not surmisal, because these 
people are alive today, they can be 
counted, and we know the trend of 
their mortality experience. 

Our aging population already has 
created serious and_ challenging 
health problems, and geriatrics has 
become an important medical spe- 


1 America’s Next Twenty Years. Peter 


F. Drucker. Harper’s Magazine, March 
1955. 


cialty. Good physical health is fun- 
damental to the well-being and hap- 
piness of these older people. Their 
mental health problems probably are 
the most difficult to manage, partic- 
ularly because of the serious chal- 
lenges to family relationships and 
demands on health facilities. But 
the greatest impact of an aging 
population on the nation will be 
social and economic. For this we 
must be prepared better than we are 


today. (Continued on the next page) 
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The problems of these older peo- 
ple are those of nutrition, housing, 
domiciliary care, recreation and use- 
ful activity, adequate retirement in- 
come and gainful employment where 
needed and possible, avoidance of 
accidental injuries, mental health 
difficulties, methods of meeting the 
costs of sickness and medical care 
which in this age group are distinctly 
greater than at other ages, social 
contacts with people of like age and 
problems, relationships with one or 
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more following generations within 
the family, and many others. 

If we are to approach these in- 
creasing problems intelligently, we 
must have more comprehensive and 
accurate data on which to base our 
actions. Unfortunately, research in 
the welfare and other allied social 
fields is not as appealing as medical 
research to those who make appro- 
priations from public or private 
funds, or to the general public which 
generously opens its pocketbook to 
sO many worthy health causes. 
Nevertheless, ways must be found 
to expand support of such research 
and, at the same time, to continue 
and extend existing services and 
facilities. 

In the welfare and health fields 
there never can be substitutes for 
good judgment, honest intent and 
unselfish, dedicated service. The 
vast new fields of technological ad- 
vances and automation cannot pro- 
vide these essential ingredients. But 
judgment, intent and service can be 
misdirected, or at least inadequate, 
if they are not carefully based on 
the most precise data obtainable. 

Above all, concerted action—team- 
work—will be essential, with wel- 
fare, education, health and similar 
experts working in partnership to 
solve the problems which no one 
group working alone can handle ade- 
quately. The need for such joint 
effort is nowhere more apparent 
than it is in consideration of the 
problems of an aging population. 

It is easy to become deluded about 
our success in controlling  in- 
fectious diseases. Just since 1930, 
the crude death rate from tuber- 
culosis has dropped from seventy- 
one to about eleven per 100,000 
population.” We are witnessing 
tuberculosis hospital beds empty for 
lack of patients as contrasted with 
the distressing long waiting lists of 
only five to ten years ago. But do 
not be beguiled into complacency. 
Tuberculosis is an infectious disease 
and it is not dead. Its prevalence 
has decreased, to be sure, and treat- 
ment is more effective and requires 
less hospitalization. 

But tuberculosis still is a major 
health problem. Active tuberculosis 
is often found in older people. An 


2 Vital Statistics of The United States 
1950, Vol. I. Also Monthly Vital Sta- 
tistics Report, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1954. 





old, tough antagonist—tuberculosis 
—is on his knees but until he is com- 
pletely and permanently knocked out 
he is capable of arising many times, 
long enough to create further misery 
and destruction. Our record of ac- 
complishment in tuberculosis con- 
trol is great, but the job is not fin- 


ished. This is the time for final, 
heroic effort. 
The same _ general philosophy 


should be applied to the venereal 
diseases—which may be on the in- 
crease—and to other infectious dis- 
eases which, despite this age of 
antibiotics, still reap their annual 
harvest of human lives and suffering, 


The Greatest Destroyers 


Among diseases our greatest de- 
stroyers of life today are diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels and 
cancer, Along with arthritis and 
rheumatism they also constitute a 
devastating source of prolonged 
physical disability, with loss of hap- 
piness, efficiency, income and family 
security. We must be prepared for 
increasing numbers of these dis- 
eases as the population grows older. 
They are rather impartial in the 
selection of their victims, with re- 
spect to economic and social status. 
Raising of living standards merely 
allows more people to live long 
enough to become victims. 

Treatment has progressed far in 
recent years: improved surgical pro- 
cedures and radioactive isotopes in 
cancer, cortisone and related prod- 
ucts for arthritis and rheumatism, 
cardiac surgery for rheumatic heart 
disease and new drugs for high 
blood pressure. For the most part, 
however, these treatments are only 
palliative: they may prolong life, 
often for long periods, but usually 
they do not cure the disease. 

Early diagnosis has prolonged 
many lives and is one of the signifi- 
cant advances of recent years. The 
many new techniques for early de- 
tection of cancer are good examples. 
But the fundamental problem of the 
future will continue to be to discover 
and remove the causes of these dis- 
eases. The rapidly increasing know!- 
edge of fundamental biochemical 
processes in living tissue will be in- 
valuable to these preventive en- 
deavors and now we have open to us 
an entire new field of precise and 
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rapid procedures based on atomic 
medicine. This is not speculation 
for these radioactive substances al- 
ready are here, more are within the 
visible horizon—and for what lies 
beyond one can let his imagination 
run as wild as he wishes. 

Dr. John C. Bugher, Director of 
The Division of Biology and Medi- 
cine of The United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, recently stated, 
with respect to these advances: “In 
our future medical schools, the 
teaching will of necessity emphasize 
the dynamic characteristics of intra- 
cellular reactions which can be ob- 
served in the living state without 
injury to the individual. The 
morphological concept of disease, 
useful and valuable as it is, will be- 
come more and more secondary to 
that of a disease as a functional 
alteration of a vital mechanism.” ® 


Along with great potential useful- 
ness to health services, nuclear fis- 
sion products will produce their own 
health problems. Protection against 
radiation hazards is a new industrial 
health problem. Thus far a highly 
commendable safety record has been 
maintained but constant alertness to 
new sources of danger—in industry 
and in hospitals that handle radio- 
active isotopes—will be necessary. 


Radioactive Wastes 


Proper disposal of radioactive 
wastes, including their containment 
through an adequate decay period, 
already is an important health prob- 
lem and it will increase. Further- 
more, to deal with these problems 
effectively demands an entirely new 
group of specialists, in atomic medi- 
cine, sanitary engineering, health 
physics and the like. Selection and 
long periods of training of such 
specialists already are critical prob- 
lems which will become more seri- 
ous. 

Protection against radioactive 
contaminants adds another burden 
to those who already are charged 
with guarding against pollution of 
our water and air, against con- 
tamination of our foods. Even with- 
out consideration of the new radia- 

(Continued on page 57) 


3“Tomorrow’s Atom and You” John 
C. Bugher, Address at National Health 
Forum, New York City, March 23, 1955. 
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Do you really know how old you are? 


—_— you answer this question, read this story about 
a boy, his mother and an elderly lady. 


“*How old is your son?” the elderly lady asked. 


“Physically, he’s 10. Emotionally, about 7. Intellectu- 
ally, around 15. Counting birthdays, he will be 9 next 
Sunday,” the mother exclaimed. 


Like the little boy who was 10, 7, 15 and 9 years old, 
no one has a single age, regardless of birthdays. 


This is because aging occurs in different people at dif- 
ferent rates in different parts of the body. So, despite the 
calendar, in some ways you may always be “‘young”’... 
while in other ways, you may be “older” than your years. 


Everyone wants to stay as “young” as possible through- 
out life. Fortunately, there are ways to help retain certain 
youthful assets, even into the “sunset years.” 


Foremost among your early preparations for living long 
and happily are annual health examinations. Through 
them, your doctor can watch for Clues to mental and 
physical impairments which, though minor today, could 


grow worse as time passes. Correction of any defect, at 
its very beginning, is the best way to help keep that 
defect from interfering with your future. 

A younger person’s health program should also include 
observance of good health habits. It is both possible and 
wise . . . to get enough sleep and rest, to eat properly, to 
exercise sensibly . . . and still not miss any fun during the 
prime of life. 


After age 40, two things become very important: (1) 
Guarding against degenerative diseases, such as heart and 
blood vessel disorders, diabetes and arthritis; and (2) pre- 
paring for your retirement years. 


Health examinations may, sometimes, be desirable at 
least twice a year after mid-life to help prevent, postpone 
or control degenerative ailments. Greater care, too, should 
be given to nutrition. A good, varied diet may help delay 
certain aging processes. 


Naturally your living habits change as you grow older. 


So, to keep mentally happy, include a hobby in your plans 
for the leisure years. 
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national health and welfare. It is’'appearing in 
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Deductible Hospital Insurance 


T THE PRESENT TIME there are 
A distinct types of deductible 
hospital policies being sold. The first 
is patterned somewhat after the 
major medical policy, featuring a 
blanket, or unallocated, type of bene- 
fit. The typical policy in this cate- 
gory will provide payment for all 
hospital expenses in excess of $300 
up to a maximum benefit of $5,000. 
The second is patterned after the 
typical hospital and surgical policy. 
It has a daily hospital benefit with 
specific limits on the daily amount 
and maximum duration; a miscel- 
laneous hospital expense; and a 
surgical schedule. Benefits for physi- 
cian’s fees and nursing fees may be 
included or may be available by 
rider. In fact, the only thing which 
distinguishes it from the typical hos- 
pital and surgical contract is the 
presence of the deductible amount. 
In practice the deductible may be 
either an integral part of the policy 
or it may be a rider to a nondeducti- 
ble form. Some of the remarks 
which follow relate to either type 
of policy, but since my own company 
is issuing one of the latter type, most 
of the remarks will relate primarily 
to this form. 


Loss Experience 


If we examine in a general sort 
of way the history of hospital busi- 
ness in the past few years, two or 
three points stand out rather promi- 
nently. Probably the most important 
of these is the loss experience. Hos- 
pital insurance premiums have in- 
creased most substantially in the past 
ten years. There has been a con- 
stant race of premiums after loss 
ratios, and many companies can 
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testify from rueful experience that 
this race is one where the premiums 
always lose, and the surplus suffers 
accordingly. 

The reasons behind this course of 
events are quite well-known, so I do 
not intend to more than touch on 
them. Two causes are primary. One 
is the evolution of medical therapy 
and the other is the continuing boom 





Would you be interested in a hos- 
pital policy which cost a third less 
than the one your company now of- 
fers, yet paid the policyholder more 
money when he had a claim? Would 
you be interested in a hospital policy 
which cut claim administration costs 
in half? Would you be interested in 
a hospital policy which cost a third 
less than the one your company now 
offers, yet paid your agents just as 
much commission as they now re- 
ceive? Deductible hospital insurance 
will do all these things. 











in the American economy. The two 


causes compound each other, of 
course, but the changes in thera- 
peutic methods are the most impor- 
tant. Hospitalization is much more 
frequent than it used to be. Even 
apart from inflationary trends, it is 
also more expensive. Many sick- 
nesses formerly treated at home are 
now treated in the hospital. Accu- 
rate figures are not available, but I 
have estimated that the rate of hos- 
pitalization among insured persons 
has increased about 25% in the past 
ten years. 

New diagnostic and therapeutic 
techniques have been developed 
which, while they reduce the length 
of sickness and the length of hos- 
pital stay, frequently increase the 
cost. Not only this, but the physi- 
cian is using the hospital to a con- 
siderably higher degree for diagnos- 
tic purposes, either on an in-patient 


CHARLES N. WALKER 
Associate Actuary and Manager 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
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Insurance Company 


or out-patient basis. The choice of 
whether it is to be on in-patient or 
out-patient basis, of course, fre- 
quently depends upon the terms of 
the patient’s hospital insurance con- 
tract. 


Our Own Doing 


Much of the cost increase is our 
own doing. By ameliorating the fi- 
nancial burden of hospitalization, we 
encourage our policyholders to be- 
come hospitalized more frequently. 
This is as it should be, but it com- 
plicates our financial picture. 

The result is that the usual forms 
of hospital insurance are showing 
every sign of pricing themselves out 
of the market. What is worse, pub- 
lic pressure has been very strong in 
the direction of changes in coverage 
which will raise our costs even 
higher—for such items as diagnostic 
treatment and out-patient therapy. 

Against this background, one 
might think that deductible hospital 
insurance is a desperation measure, 
valuable chiefly as an unpleasant de- 
vice to keep loss ratios within the 
bounds of a more reasonable pre- 
mium scale. In a sense, I suppose, 
this is true. It is true in the sense 
that desperation has brought the sub- 
ject before us. In the larger sense, 
however, deductible hospital insur- 
ance is not a desperation measure. 
It is, rather, a positive approach 
which can do a great deal to improve 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Deductible Hospital Insurance—Cont. 


our business in every respect. One 
of the most severe criticisms we 
hear (most severe because it is so 
true) is ‘inadequacy of benefits— 
failure to cover a sufficiently high 
portion of the medical bill. We are 
criticized for inadequate daily hos- 
pital benefits, miscellaneous expense 
allowances which are too low and 
surgical schedules which do not 
cover enough of the surgical bill. 
For the individual case (as distin- 
guished from the nation as a whole) 
deductible insurance is a positive 
method to cure this criticism. The 
plain fact is that deductible insur- 
ance will permit us to give more 
protection against medical expenses 
without increasing costs. 


The function of insurance—any 
type of insurance—is to give protec- 
tion against risks the policyholder is 
unable to afford from his own re- 
sources. Insurance is inevitably at 
its best when it covers the risks the 
policyholder can least afford to in- 
cur. It is at its worst when it covers 
risks the policyholder can afford. It 
is incumbent upon every insurer to 
perform this protection function as 
well as possible. In the field of hos- 
pital insurance, deductible policies 
are a virtual necessity if we are to 
do this. 


Think for a moment of a daily hos- 
pital room and board benefit which 
starts with the first day of hospital 
confinement and runs for a max- 
imum of ninety days. It is a com- 
mon benefit. Many companies pro- 
vide just that, or something very 
similar, in their policies. Such a 
benefit will completely cover about 
ninety-nine out of one hundred hos- 
pitalizations. Does this make it an 
adequate benefit? Many would say 
yes, without hesitation. But what of 
the one case that is not completely 
covered? A ninety day benefit is of 
small comfort to a man who must 
spend two hundred or three hundred 
days in a hospital. But, if we take 
just one day off the front of this 
benefit—start with the second dav 
instead of the first—we can provide 
more than two hundred days’ cover- 
age instead of ninety for the same 
price. If we take five days off the 
front, we can provide more than two 
years’ coverage. Doesn’t this do a 
better job of protecting the policy- 
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holder against expenses he cannot 
afford than the first day coverage 
does ? 

Or alternatively, look at it another 
way. For a man in the forties, the 
annual claim cost for a first day, 
ninety-day benefit of $10 per day for 
hospital board and room is about 
$6.80. If, on the other hand, the 
benefit is changed to ninety days 
starting with the second day instead 
of the first, the claim cost will be 
only about $6.03, a 13% reduction. 
If it starts with the sixth day instead 
of the first, it will cost only $3.80, a 
44% reduction. Certainly with all 
the increasing resistance to higher 
hospital premiums we have seen in 
the past few years, reductions such 
as these should be welcome relief, 
indeed. 

Similar figures apply to the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit. Many 
companies provide benefits starting 
with the first dollar of expense and 
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paying a maximum of, say, $100. 
For a man in the forties, such a 
benefit has an annual claim cost of 
about $4.31. If the policyholder 
were to pay the first $50 of expense, 
we could provide a benefit of more 
than $2,000 without increasing that 
claim cost. Or alternatively, if the 
policyholder were to pay the first 
$50, we could provide a benefit for 
the next $100 for a cost of $1.68 
instead of $4.31, a 61% reduction. 
A benefit of $200 in excess of the 


first $50 would only cost $2.17, , 
reduction of 50%. 


These are startling figures, in. 
deed. If we omit coverage for the 
first five days of hospital stay, we 
have a choice of reducing claim costs 
by more than 40% or increasing the 
benefit period by eight times or mak- 
ing some combination of premium 
reduction and the benefit increase. 
If we omit coverage for the first $50 
of miscellaneous expense, we can 
either cut claim costs by more than 
50% or else give more than twenty 
times as much coverage for the same 
price. In other words, as soon as we 


move out of the area of expenses the 


policyholder can afford to pay di- 
rectly—the dollar trading area—we 
can substantially increase the amount 
of protection offered without in- 
creasing our costs and premiums. Is 
there any better argument in favor 
of the deductible policy ? 


I have quoted figures for both the 
premium reduction and the benefit 
increase for a purpose. The usual 
hospital policy on the market today 
suffers from two major deficiencies. 
The benefits are too low and the pre- 
miums are too high. In my own 
company’s experience, the average 
annual premium for family hospital 
policies is about $120, a figure which 
is consistent with those of other com- 
panies of whom I have inquired. In 
discussing this point with our own 
agents, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the average American fam- 
ily tends to purchase whatever hos- 
pital insurance $120 a year (that is 
$10 a month) will buy—regardless 
of whether or not the benefits so 
purchased are adequate. If this is 
true, we can do much to improve 
our service to the public if we can, 
by one device or another, make fairly 
adequate coverage available at a price 
of around $10 a month. Again us- 
ing my own company’s forms as an 
example, a premium of $120 will 
buy, for a family of four persons in 
the younger age groups, $7 daily 
hospital benefit with $70 miscel- 
lanéous expense benefit and $200 
surgical benefit. If a $50 deductible 
form is used, that same $120 will 
buy $10 per day with $150 miscel- 
laneous expense and $200 surgical 
benefit. If $100 deductible is used, 
it will buy $12 per day, $300 mis- 
cellaneous expense and $200 surgical 
benefit. 
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News 


It was considerations such as these 
which led the Lincoln National to 
seriously consider a deductible hos- 
pital policy last year and to introduce 
such a policy in January of this year. 
There were difficulties in the devel- 
opment of the policy, of course, and 
some of the more important ones 
may be of interest. 

The policy form presented but few 
problems. As I mentioned, the pres- 
ence of the deductible provision is 
about the only major distinguishing 
feature between the deductible and 
nondeductible forms. In our own 
case, however, we did make two 
other policy form changes of sig- 
nificance. The first of these was the 
elimination of the six months pro- 
bationary period for the various 
semi-elective surgical procedures 
such as appendectomy, tonsilectomy, 
herniotomy, etc., which are usually 
found in hospital policies. It was 
our feeling that with a deductible 
amount and with careful underwrit- 
ing the amount of anti-selection from 
these procedures could be reduced 
to controllable pre yportions. 

The other change of significance 
was the elimination from coverage 
of uncomplicated maternity confine- 
ments. This, of course, is by way 
of experiment. We all recognize 
that a normal pregnancy is not an 
insurable risk. Accordingly, as has 
been done in several major medical 
policies (including our own), our 
deductible hospital policy pays no 
benefits for normal maternity but 
does pay full benefits—without any 
special limitation—for the complica- 
tions incident to pregnancy. I have 
had occasion to discuss this partic- 
ular provision with a number of our 
agents, They almost uniformly ex- 
press the opinion that the amount of 
difficulty it creates in selling the 
policy is far less than the first im- 
pression might lead to believe. 

The handling of the deductible 
provision presents several alterna- 
tives. One choice would be to ex- 
press the deductible in terms of time 
rather than dollars. This has the 
obvious disadvantage of being in- 
definite as to amount. Another al- 
ternative would be to vary the 
amount of the deductible with policy 
size by expressing it as a multiple 
of the daily hospital benefit. This 
method has certain advantages from 
the point of view of administrative 

(Continued on the next page) 
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simplicity, and, in addition, is not 
unreasonable when we consider that 
buyers of larger policies would, in 
general, be in a position to afford 
larger deductible amounts than 
would the buyers of smaller size 
policies. The third choice, which is 
the one the Lincoln used, is to ex- 
press the deductible as a fixed dollar 
amount regardless of policy size. 
With either of the latter two 
choices there remains a choice of 
whether the deductible shall apply 
only to particular policy benefits or 
shall apply to the aggregate claim. 
I have seen at least two policies 
which apply the deductible only to 
the hospital expenses, paying surgi- 
cal and other benefits without de- 
duction. We believe that a greater 
premium savings and a greater sav- 
ings in claim administration costs 
can be made if the deductible is made 


applicable to the aggregate benefits 
payable for the total claim. In any 
case the company should reserve to 
itself the right to allocate the de- 
ductible on individual claims at the 
company’s convenience in order to 
avoid difficulties when part of the 
policy benefits are assigned to hos- 
pitals or physicians or both. 

The amount of the deductible used 
in a policy of this type is necessarily 
a compromise. It must be remem- 
bered that about 60% of hospital 
business is sold to persons under age 
forty in the lower and middle income 
brackets—young families. This av- 
erage buyer, if he may be called that, 
rarely has any appreciable cash re- 
serves to meet the cost of sickness. 
He must, rather, draw on current 
income or use whatever limited 
amounts of personal credit may be 
readily available to him. I do be- 
lieve that this average buyer tends 
to underestimate his capacity to meet 
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medical costs, but on the other hand 
it would be difficult to sell policies 
only with higher deductibles than the 
buyer thought he could afford. With 
this background in mind, and after 
some experimentation with premium 
levels, we selected $50 and $100 fo, 
our deductibles as representing the 
best compromises between maximum 


premium reduction and minimum | 
financial strain on the policyholder | 


at the time of claim. 


We Offered 


Our non-deductible form offered 


a miscellaneous expense benetit of 
ten times the daily room and board, 
with maximum benefits payable onl 
after the insured had been hospital. 
ized five days. We wanted to in. 
crease this benefit and also to make 
maximum benefits available without 
regard to length of hospital stay 
We did not feel that any increas 
in the one hundred twenty day roon 
and board benefit was needed nor 
did we wish to change our surgical 
benefit. We therefore offered mis. 
cellaneous expense benefits of fifteen 
times the daily hospital room ané 
board benefit with the $50 deductibk 
and twenty-five times the daily bene- 
fit with the $100 deductible. I: 
either case the full benefit is avail 
able on the first day of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The computation of premiums was 
our most difficult problem in design 
ing this form. Since we had little 
more than a single year’s experience 
on our nondeductible form, we wer 
not able to draw on our own figures 
to determine the premium reduction 
for the particular benefits we wanted 
to offer. 
theoretical, and sometimes arbitrary, 
actuarial functions from which t 
calculate gross premiums. We have 
since been able to partially verif) 
these functions and so far as we are 
able to determine they not only give 
an accurate picture of hospital costs, 
but also contain a small margin. 

-While I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty on the point, it would appear 
to me that a company with a sub- 
stantial block of experience on a non- 
deductible form would, by a careful 
examination of that experience, find 
it fairly simple to estimate the value 
of various deductible amounts. A 
few precautions are necessary it 
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making an investigation of this sort. 
The form of the deductible being 
considered will make some difference 
in the methods used. If a fixed dollar 
amount applicable to the aggregate 
clain is to be used, the amount of 
premium reduction will depend on 
policy size and different size policies 
will have to be examined separately. 
A $50 deductible, for example, will 
permit a much larger premium re- 
duction on a $5 daily hospital benefit 
than on a $15 benefit. 

Another precaution is the effect of 
age. The premium for a deductible 
policy will show a great deal more 
variation with age than is the case 
with nondeductible forms. In check- 
ing experience, therefore, more age 
groupings should be used than are 
normally used for nondeductible 
policies. Note, however, that if the 
loss ratios on the nondeductible form 
are satisfactory, it will be sufficient 
to examine only the claim experience 
to obtain information about the ef- 
fect of the deductible. If it is in- 
tended to increase any benefits, as 
for example the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit, it will be necessary to 
base the figures on the actual ex- 
pense incurred rather than on the 
amount of the claim paid, since the 
amount paid will frequently be less 
than the expense, 


Reduced Payments 


Such an examination of claim ex- 
perience should be a quick and fairly 
reliable method to determine the 
amount of premium reduction which 
can be made on a deductible policy. 
I am sure that if a company makes 
such an examination, it will be most 
pleasantly surprised at the size of the 
reduction, not only in the total claim 
payments, but also in the number of 
claims payable. 

As I mentioned, the Lincoln Na- 
tional introduced its deductible hos- 
pital policy in January of 1955. Our 
experience is therefore limited. We 
have, however, been quite pleased 
with our results to date. By the end 
of September—eight months after 
introduction—45% of our hospital 
sales were on the deductible form. 
"here is every indication that this 
policy, together with the major med- 
ical policies which were introduced 
it the same time, have also stimu- 
lated the sales of loss of time cover- 
ages, since both hospital and loss 
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pilots 


and crew members of scheduled 
U.S. airlines .. 


. and for many 


All plans of life insurance, AT 
NO EXTRA COST... with standard 


For full details, call our local office. Or write Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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of time sales have shown about one- 
third increases over 1954 production. 
Our agency forces have been most 
enthusiastic and, while they may not 
be aware of it, there has been no 
loss of commission income resulting 
from the lower premiums of the de- 
ductible policy. If anything there 
has been an increase. 

The average premium of the de- 
ductible policy has been only $5 
lower than the nondeductible form 
when sold on the family basis, has 
been $8 higher than the nondeduct- 


ible form when sold on an individual 
basis and has been $2 higher in the 
aggregate. Part of this picture has 
been the fact that we increased max- 
imum issue ages from 58 to 75 and 
the higher premiums at the older 
ages increase the average premium 
on the total business. We have also 
found, however, that the average 
premium at the younger ages de- 
creases only slightly since the policy- 
holder tends to buy considerably 
larger policies on the deductible 
(Continued on the next page) 
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form. We also realize that we have 
not yet obtained all the agency ad- 
vantages a deductible policy offers. 
These deductible forms will have 
only about half as many claims as 
the nondeductible ones. This should 
release a significant part of the 
agent’s time from claim servicing 
activities thereby giving him that 
much more time for selling opera- 
tions. 

We have so far paid only twenty- 
six claims on this policy. They have 
ranged in amount from $4.34 to more 
than $500. The average has been 
$154—double that of the nondeduct- 
ible forms. It is also interesting to 
note that we have not encountered 
any misunderstandings or complaints 
about the applicability or handling 
of the deductible amount. 

A higher proportion of our de- 
ductible policies are sold on a family 


basis than was the case with non- 
deductible forms—58% against 
51%. As might be expected, the 
$50 deductible is more popular 
than the $100 deductible, 66% of 
the policies being for the lower de- 
ductible amount. Even after adjust- 
ing for the difference in maximum 
issue ages, the deductible policies 
have a somewhat older age distribu- 
tion. Ages under 40 are still the 
biggest source of business, however, 
accounting for half the business. In 
a check of a sample of the business, 
we found that applicants for the $50 
deductible policy had an average an- 
nual income of $5,000. Applicants 
for the $100 deductible policy had 
an average annual income of $7,200. 
We also found that 42% of the 
policies are sold to applicants with 
incomes under $4,000, and 69% are 
sold to applicants with incomes un- 


der $6,000. 
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With the vigorous enthusiasm of youth 
and the maturity of experience, 
Liberty Life completes fifty years of service 
...eager to meet the opportunities 


and challenges of the future. 


LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Greenville, South Carolina 








Thirty-seven per cent of the pol. 
icies are sold to what might be called 
self-employed, white collar oc \pa- 
tions. The next largest occupational 
group, 23% of the sales, is the sal. 
aried, white collar occupations. The 
remaining business is split abou 
equally between the self-employed 
and the wage earning blue collar oc. 
cupational groups. 

We do not issue identical policies 
on both deductible and nondeduct- 
ible bases. A few specimen calcula- 
tions for nondeductible policies pro- 


viding benefits comparable to our | 


deductible forms indicate that at the 
younger ages, the premiums for men 
are about 19% lower on the $50 
deductible plan. For women they 
are about 15% lower. For the $100 
deductible plan, again at the younger 
ages, premiums are more than 30% 
lower on the deductible plan. As 
compared with the nondeductible 
policy we actually issue, a young 
family of four persons buying a $10 
daily benefit with $200 surgical bene- 
fit saves more than $45 per year if 
they buy the $50 deductible. If they 
buy the $100 deductible plan, they 
save $60 per vear. In either case 
they obtain higher benefit levels at 
lower prices. 

These are the kind of premium 
savings that mean the difference be- 
tween adequate and inadequate pro- 
tection for policyholders—which will 
permit us to make adequate protec- 
tion against the costs of medical care 
available at a price the average buyer 
can afford. I would urge every com- 
pany to seriously consider deductible 
hospital insurance. Let’s take the 


dollar-trading out of our contracts, | 


and instead, sell insurance protec- 
tion. 


CONFERENCE DIRECTORY 


THE 1955-1956 EpiTion of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference Directory released to 
member companies includes a listing 
of all officers, committee personnel, 
committee functions, the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and the Confer- 
ence ethical advertising standards. 
Also, it contains an outline of con- 
ference services and its five bulletins 
and eight regular publications. 
Total membership of the confer- 
ence is one hundred eighty-eight 
company members and eleven asso- 
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ciate members with home offices 
located in seventy-nine cities in 
thirty-three states and four provinces 
in Canada. A breakdown by type of 
company reveals that 62.8% or one 
hundred eighteen members are life 
companies, thirty-four accident and 
health only, nineteen stock casualty, 
twelve mutual casualty, four frater- 
nals, and one reciprocal. 


HELP IN OPERATIONS 


More THAN FIVE HUNDRED success- 
ful non-human heart surgery opera- 
tions have been performed with the 
aid of a simple pump developed at 
the Veterans Administration hos- 
pital in Nashville, with the result 
that its use on humans now is con- 
sidered imminent. Dr. Frank Gol- 
len of the Nashville staff who, with 
his associates, developed the pump 
described as “no bigger than a Ten- 
nessee Jigger,” offered the cautious 
admission that it may be used for 
human surgery in the near future. 
The small, inexpensive machine by- 
passes the heart and lungs, and yet 
maintains circulation of the blood 
after removing carbon dioxide and 
supplying new oxygen while heart 
and lungs are at rest. That leaves 
the heart available for surgery. With 
the lungs collapsed, there is plenty 
of room for the surgeon to work. 


NEW ASSOCIATION 


ROBERT R. NEAL, Washington resi- 
dent counsel of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters and 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, has been selected as the 
executive head of the new Health 
Insurance Association of America. 
His appointment was made by the 
prospective board of directors of the 
new association who were nominated 
by the Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance at its meeting recently at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. E. J. Faulkner, president of 
the Woodmen Accident and Life 
Company, was nominated for the 
first president of the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America. 


MEDICAL FUND REPORTS 


IN THE FIRST DECADE of its existence 
the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund has given more than 
$7,000,000 for heart research, it 
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:9,000,000 


Paid Business 
His First Year 


The outstanding success story of 


ATE in 1953, when Jerry Lawrence 
made his decision to go with 
Lafayette as a general agent, he was 
determined to do his utmost to be 
successful. Starting from scratch, in his 
first calendar year, Jerry rolled upa 
total of $2,000,000 in paid business 
and added a staff of six agents. 
That took a lot of hard work (plus 
a lot of help from the home office) and 
Jerry took full advantage of all the 
help he could get. He frankly attrib- 
utes his success to these four factors: 
1) Lafayette’s modern sales tools—in- 
cluding the “slide rule” annuity 
builder and the sales-talk “prompter”; 
2) Lafayette’s progressive merchandis- 
ing methods, such as “package”’ sales 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


J. A. Lawrence 
Hampton, Virginia 


and the “refund of premium” plan; 
3) friendly encouragement and in- 
terim financing from the Lafayette 
home office; and 4) Lafayette’s liberal, 
realistic compensation plan. 


A big protective feature for all Lafayette 
agents ts the new contract provision for full 
vesting of renewals and no collection charges 
or penalties in the event of disability, retire- 
ment, death or termination of contract for 
any reason. 


You can follow in the footsteps of 
Jerry Lawrence. If you want to build 
your own agency with adequate con- 
tracts, expense assistance and friendly 
managerial help, write in confidence 
to M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 





was reported by M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the fund’s board of 
directors. This is the largest con- 
tribution made by any _business- 
sponsored agency for the study of 
heart and circulatory diseases. 

The awards for 1955 total $929,- 
400, the largest for any year so far, 
Mr. Linton said. This includes 
$816,200 for sixty-six grants to in- 
stitutions for research programs on 
heart disease, and $113,200 for 
twenty-seven fellowships given to 
young men and women in training 
as research workers on problems re- 
garding heart diseases. 


STATUS OF A & H LAWS 


THE FAIR TRADE PRACTICES Law 
was enacted in nine additional states 
this year, and thirty-seven states and 
Hawaii now have the law. The uni- 
form policy provisions law was en- 
acted in six additional states, for a 
total of thirty-nine, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. Eleven states 
enacted the unauthorized insurers 
service of process legislation this 
year. Thirty-eight states and Hawaii 
now have the act on the books. 
Twenty-eight states and 
have all three model laws. 


Hawaii 





BIRTHS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


BIRTH RATES IN Most of Western 
Europe are receding from the peaks 
reached during the early post-war 
years, according to a study of inter- 
national birth arends by the Metro- 
politan’s statisticians. In marked 
contrast is the unabated baby boom 
in the United States and other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries outside 
Europe, where birth rates have re- 
mained one-third or 
their prewar levels. 


more above 


BETTER DISTRIBUTION 
OF COSTS 


NATIONWIDE UNIFORMITY in non- 
forfeiture and valuation laws has 
brought about a better distribution 
of the cost of insurance among 
policyholders, according to Alfred 
W. Guertin, actuary of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. Speaking be- 
fore the examiners of the New York 
State Insurance Department, Mr. 
Guertin, a leading figure in the de- 
velopment of these laws, pointed out 
that they resulted in a more equi- 
table treatment of policyholders 


with varying ages, type of insurance 
plan and duration of policy. 

These laws, the speaker asserted, 
“facilitated the securing by policy- 
holders of terminal values, in the 
event of termination of contracts be- 
fore their maturity, which repre- 
sented their rightful shares of the 
company’s assets as built up out of 
their contributions.” 

Nonforfeiture and valuation laws 
were, according to the speaker, 
stimulated by heightened public 
sensitivity to costs induced by the 
depression of the 1930’s. Sharp 
criticism of the outmoded mortality 
tables then in use he states, led the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to initiate a study of 
the problem which soon “demon- 
strated that the use of modern 
tables would facilitate equity in 
dividend distributions.” This study 
resulted in the formulation of model 
legislation intended “primarily to 
modernize the actuarial basis on 
which life insurance companies 
operate, to remove any basis for 
criticism of state supervision and the 
insurance business in this respect, 
and to modernize the antiquated 


standards contained in the laws of 
various states.” To facilitate revi- 
sion of the mortality tables, the 
NAIC sponsored the construction 
of the now-famous Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table. 

So successful was the NAIC in 
harmonizing diverse points of view, 
Mr. Guertin emphasized, that com- 
paratively little opposition developed 
in legislative halls. The speaker 
cited the contributions of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the Actuarial 
Society of America, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries in devel- 
oping the actuarial tables required 
for the implementation of the laws. 
The ordinary life insurance tables 
were published in twenty-seven vol- 
umes and industrial life insurance 
tables in eighteen volumes. Although 
the model legislation was adopted 
by the NAIC in 1942, actual enact- 
ment on a state-by-state basis, was 
not completed until 1949. 

The full text of Mr. Guertin’s lec- 
ture is included in Volumes 5 and 6 
of Examination of Insurance Com- 
panies, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Settlement Options! 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 


Your indispensable 
programming tool! 


Every latest change in options for 
all policies written since 1900 by 
the 120 leading companies! (In 
other words, just about every 
policy you're likely to meet up 
with!) 


“THE COST—$7.00 
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LITERATURE DISPLAY 


This new display rack has been de- 
signed by Halverson Specialty Sales Com- 
pany to obtain maximum attention for 
pamphlets, brochures, folders and other 
types of literature. Transparent plexiglass 
fronts which permit complete visibility of 
the entire cover of each pamphlet are re- 
movable for easy cleaning and will not 
warp, crack or discolor. Easy-sliding sep- 
arators divide the six tiers into individual 
pockets. A twin-door cabinet base holds 
supplies of literature for re-fills. Construc- 
tion is of heavy-gauge welded steel finished 
in grey baked enamel. Ball bearing casters 
make it easy to move the rack from one 
location to another. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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AUTOMATIC OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR 


Designed specifically for office use by 
Ditto, Inc., this is said to be the world’s 
first completely automatic offset duplicator. 
When the operator sets a control regulator 
for the number of copies needed and 
pushes a button, the machine automatically 
turns itself on, paper rises into feeding 
position, ink and moisture begin to flow, 
cylinders turn and finished copies begin 
rolling out at up to 8,000 per hour until 
the specified number has been run off 
when the machine turns itself off. The 
machine is 26" wide by 32” long and 
features front feed and delivery, a self- 
regulating paper feeder and finger-tip ad- 
justments. It will reproduce line drawings 
and halftones. 


POLICY POCKET 


Policies and documents are easily avail- 
able yet protected against mishandling by 
this novel and practical holder for insur- 
ance policies of all kinds designed by the 
Joshua Meier Company. The pockets are 
of heavy transparent vinyl, heat sealed on 
three sides and open at the top. They are 
scored along one edge for easy separation 
so that individual holders can be made 
simply by tearing off as many units as are 
desired. The holder can be stamped with 
either an agent's or a company’s name. 


MODEL 350 OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR 


With the introduction of its new offset 
duplicator, the A. B. Dick Company now 
makes machines utilizing all the major 
office duplicating processes. The new ma- 
chine features a single simple control of 
the balance between ink and fountain solu- 
tion, self-adjusting cylinders and a master 
clamp that accommodates slotted, serrated 
and straight edge masters. An auxiliary 
clamp is easily fitted for use with pinbar 
punched masters. Controls are simplified 
on the new duplicator which is said to 
have a speed of up to 9,000 copies an 
hour. It is expected to produce savings 
of time and money in the preparation of 
letterheads, bulletins, forms, 
literature and line or 
material. 


advertising 
halftone printing 


SPECIAL WASTEBASKETS 


Oversize, elongated vulcanized fibre 
wastebaskets housed in the recessed backs 
of redesigned desks were developed by 
the National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
for a special insurance company installa- 
tion. They are planned to eliminate un- 
sightly exposed contents, the obstruction 
of aisles, littered floors, the hazard of trip- 
ping over exposed baskets and the waste 
of valuable floor space. They are expected 
to save on maintenance costs since they 
need not be moved when cleaning the floor 
and there is no danger of scratching the 
desk top as in the conventional cleaning-up 
when baskets are piled on top of the desk. 
Constructed of vulcanized fibre, the specia 
baskets are one-third as heavy as conven- 
tional ones and will not splinter, den 
crack, rust or corrode. 
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“Long straw, they stay... 


short one, we trade ’em in” 


Some people draw straws to find out the 
time when to trade in their old typewriters. 


But the most profitable way is to call your 
Royal Representative. He’ll come with facts 
and figures. These will help you decide on a 
rational, money-saving basis. 

New Royal Standards (your choice of six 
beautiful colors) enable your typists to do more 
work faster and easier. Since Royals take less 
time out for repairs, service costs are lower. 

A new Royal Standard costs less than 1% of 
the cost of a typing station. 


Call your Royal Representative for a free 
office trial of the typewriter preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type. 
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ROYAL standard 


electric « portable + Roytype® business supplies 








Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





Each week another group 


arrives at the Nation’s Capital 


40 Executives 
ona 
orave mission 


They come, at the Government’s request, not to dis- 
cuss contracts and production schedules, but to plan 
something even more important in the national interest 
—the survival of their companies should disaster strike 
in any form . . . and a prompt recovery from the blow. 


Upon this, it is pointed out, the survival of our nation 
may well rest. 





During their stay in the Capital, Department of Commerce 
officials stress the importance of protecting employees and 
facilities; of establishing a continuity of management and 
technical know-how; of protecting vital corporate records. 

The advantages of microfilming these records are reviewed 

. also the extra protection which results when the films are 
stored in such impenetrable fortresses as Iron Mountain 
Atomic Storage Vaults, Inc., N. Y.; Western States Atomic 
Vaults, Inc., Calif.; National Storage Company, Pa. 


Vital-Record Security Service 


In support of this program, Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) announces 
a new service designed to enable companies to resume 
normal operations faster if original records are lost or 
destroyed. 


Beginning November 1, 1955, Recordak will maintain at each 
of the three above-mentioned locations, equipment specially 
designed for the high-speed production of paper enlargements 
from microfilm negatives. Equipment—and stand-by operating 
staff—can be augmented as required to meet increasing demands. 
Also, the same service may be provided in additional security areas. 

Company executives who are concerned with the protection of 
their corporate documents will welcome this new Vital-Record 
Security Service. 


For it means that they can reserve equipment and man power 


on an hourly or full-time basis specifically for the reproduction of 


their vital records should originals be lost through any means. 


Contracts can be for as little as 2 hours of machine and staff 


time per day or as much as 24 hours per day on a 7-day week 
basis. Work will continue at this rate until the number of linear 
feet of vital records contracted for have been produced. 

High-speed print production 
Reproduction equipment used by Recordak in these security 
vaults will produce 1,000 linear feet of paper prints per hour 
from microfilm records of blueprints, production and research 
data, stockholder and financial records, contracts, and other 
vital items. 

Non-strategic materials used 
A new and most important feature is that none of the materials 
used in this high-speed process is considered critical or strategic 
by the U. S. Government. A sufficient quantity of all supplies ade- 
quate to operate each machine continuously until your contract 
has been fulfilled will be maintained as a minimum reserve. 
Stand-by equipment will be tested and serviced periodically. 
Other Recordak Services 

Microfilming. Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers for 
all requirements on a purchase or rental basis. It also maintains a 
Customer Service Department which will microfilm your records 
at its nearest laboratory or on your premises, 
Film Processing. All Recordak Microfilms—whether photo- 
graphed by you or our Customer Service Dept.—are processed 
by Recordak in high-speed professional equipment to National 
Bureau of Standards specifications for archival films. Following 
this, your films are inspected for photographic quality. 
For complete information on Recordak’s new Vital-Record 
Security Service and other services, write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. No obligation whatsoever. 


*Recordak” is a trademark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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GRAYDON NEWELL 
Supervisor, Claims Department 
Group Health Mutual Inc. 


HE WRITING OF CLAIM checks 
e > a pyramiding proposition for 
the young and growing insurance 
company. The workload expands in 
a progression that is more geometric 
than arithmetic, Using sound actu- 
arial principles, the company will 
have a minuscule claims demand for 
the early months and years. But as 
the policyholder clientele increases 
and as the age of the policies ex- 
tends, so will the check-writing 
workload begin developing. 

At Group Health Mutual, as with 
most other companies, the transition 
from small to heavy workload 
brought with it the need for an im- 
proved checkwriting system. We he- 
lieve we now have the answer in a 
new system which sharply reduces 


Depressing lever on linefinder, operator brings next check in place. 
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Checks pass through typewriter; are separated into original, duplicate and single-use carbons. 


the manual movements associated 
with the typing of the checks. 
Group Health Mutual is still rela- 
tively young, having been organized 
in 1939. And we are definitely still 
in the growing stage, for while we 
are now doing business in_ three 
states, two of these were added to 
our territory as recently as January, 
1950. We are also confident that 
our sphere of operations will before 
long extend into Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and lowa, 
and perhaps other neighboring 
states. From our headquarters of- 
fice in St. Paul, we are handling the 
task of writing claim checks for 
branches in Wisconsin as well as 
Minnesota. Now, even the state of 
Washington has come into the fold. 


Not only have we added these 
new responsibilities, but we have 
branched out from the “group pol- 
icy’ classification. Although our 
original policyholders were groups 
exclusively, we added individual pol- 
icies in 1951. Now we have grown 
to a point where more than 50% 
of our 40,000 policyholders are cov- 
ered by individual contracts. Fur- 
thermore, we began writing life in- 
surance last January when we 
merged with the Group Health Mu- 
tual Life, a Washington state con- 
cern. 

In the payment of claims in ful- 
fillment of these policies, handling 
the flow of checks through the check 
writer was once a task that could 

(Continued on the next page) 


Once forms are separated, checks go through the check protector. 





Check-Writing Efficiency—Continued 


he handled by one girl. Now it 
would require at least half the time 
of another if we hadn’t switched to 
a system that streamlines the proc- 
essing of this important paperwork. 
Production at the checkwriting desk 
was just about doubled, and at an 
easy work pace. If pressed, the 
check writing clerk could improve 
that record measurably. In an ordi- 
nary day, she is now able to speed 
through her regular assignments and 
still have time left to help with other 
chores in the claims offices. 

The secret is simply that we ap- 
plied production-line techniques to 
a routine operation that was for- 
merly handled in a one-at-a-time 
manner. 


Fer years, the company had issued 
claims payments written on checks 
that were padded in sets of fifty. 
Each check consisted of an original 
and one duplicate, with carbon pull- 
out. Claims folders were delivered 
to the girl’s desk in preparation for 
her task. She would tear off each 
check manually, insert it in the type- 
writer, and type the name of the 
payee, address and amount. 


The Old System 


On the detachable portion, under 
the heading “description,” was typed 
the name of the person holding the 
claim, the dates of illness or injury, 
and other brief identifying informa- 
tion. The first column in this form 
was headed “claim number,” and 
here the clerk entered the file num- 
ber. The next column, “group num- 
ber,” was originally a number desig- 
nating an actual group but which 
may now be used for an individual’s 
unit number as well. 

Numbers from 1 to 6 were en- 
tered in the column under “plan 
code,” designating, in order, the class 
of claims covered by Group Health 
Mutual : 


Hospital. 

. Surgical. 

. Medical. 

. Accidental death. 

. Income protection, which is the 
payment of a guaranteed income dur- 
ing a period of disability. 

6. Major medical, which includes 
catastrophic coverage. 
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Several plan codes might be en- 
tered on a single check, with the 
amounts of payment for each item 
covered being shown separately. 

As each check was written, it was 
necessary to remove it from the type- 
writer, separate the duplicate for 
routing, run the check through the 
check protector, and write the check 
number on the claim file to identify 
it for future reference. 

The duplicate of the check was 
delivered to the IBM department 
and a card was punched for the use 
of the accounting department, serv- 
ing as the basis for later check rec- 
onciliation. 


The New System 


The new system, which was in- 
stalled in January, 1955, utilizes 
forms designed and supplied by ex- 
perts from the Standard Register 
Company and includes the same 
classes of information as the old 
forms. The forms themselves are 
similar, but there are two significant 
differences in physical makeup : 

1. The checks are on Kant-Slip con- 
tinuous marginally punched forms. 
This type of form is_ especially 
adapted for high speed feeding. In- 
dividual check sections are perfo- 
rated for easy separation. 

2. Of less importance, but typical 
of the thinking which went into the 
design of the new checks is the rela- 
tive placement of payee address and 
check amount. Now on the same 
line, the two items can be typed with 
no rotation of the carriage. Only a 
single tab operation is required to 
move from one position to the other. 
Formerly it was necessary to change 
lines, and while this was a minor 
matter, its elimination has done 
away with one operation and conse- 
quently relieved the clerk of the 
necessity of having to watch the 
placement of the second entry. 

This single improvement is typi- 
cal of the benefits we have enjoyed 
through the scientific. forms design 
of the Standard Register system. 


Into Proper Position 


The equipment on which the 
checks are written consists of an 
IBM electric typewriter equipped 
with a Registrator Platen to assure 
fast, positive feeding, plus a Stand- 


ard Register Automatic Line Finder, 
These devices make it impossible /or 
a check to be uneven, or for an eniry 


to be made on the wrong line. ‘| he 
movement of the checks through the 
typewriter is so simple that the op- 
erator’s mind can be relieved for the 
non-mechanical function of getting 
the check typed out properly. Every 
physical item falls into place auto- 
matically. As one check is written, 
a nudge of the Line Finder brings 
the next one into proper position for 
its first entry. This can be done in 
less than one-fourth the time re- 
quired in positioning the old cut 
forms. 

From the typewriter, the continu- 
ous forms move into a Pack-holder 
Refold tray, where the parts are 
separated—the duplicates to be torn 
apart manually at the perforations, 
the carbon paper to waste, and the 
originals into handy folded packs 
which can then be cut apart and run 
through the check protector in 
groups at the operator’s convenience. 
The automatic separation of the car- 
bon paper itself is a distinct im 
provement. Once it had to be hand 
separated from the individual forms, 
a simple little operation but one that 
multiplied itself into a real time 
waster. 


Increased Production 


With all claims checks being writ- 
ten in the St. Paul office, the average 
work load is now surpassing one 
hundred fifty a day. During peaks, 
the volume is likely to exceed two 
hundred. With the new system, the 
record stands at one hundred fifty 
checks written and protected in two 
hours. Under the old system, the 
record for a full day’s output was 
about two hundred checks. 

The “protecting” job is also han 
dled at the same desk. This is still 
an individual operation, although the 
new setup does lend itself more read- 
ily to batch handling. 

The new check writing system 
has eliminated the threat of having 
to assign another girl to assist with 
this task. It has gone even further, 
speeding the present clerk’s output 
to where she can assist in other tasks 
in the office. And it will doubtless 
mean even greater savings in the 
future as our operations continue to 
expand. 
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I|AUDOGRAPH V 


Pays for itself-returns a net profit 
under new Rent-Purchase plan! 


According to approved national 
averages for dictating and typing 
speeds, the new Gray Audograph V 
actually costs less than the savings it 
» effects! Here’s the positive proof, 
based on only 3 letters a day: 


A. Average executive at $7,000 a year 
saves 96c for every 3 letters he dictates 
into the new Full Control Microphone. 


B. Average secretary at $60.00 a week 
saves 75c for every 3 letters she tran- 
scribes, aided by Gray’s True Fidelity 
playback. 


GRAY 


Individual, Network and 
PBX Dictation Systems 


C. Combined monthly saving is $1.71 
x 20 days — or $34.40 . . . more than 
double the monthly payment! 


That makes the Gray Audograph V 
more than self-liquidating . . . makes 
it a “bonus” proposition right from 
the start. 


And beyond the savings in time 
and money, you gain error-free tran- 
scription, the convenience of Audo- 
graph dictation at home and on trips, 
the extra benefits of being able to 
record telephone calls, conferences 
and presentations. 


Name 


Whether you choose to rent or buy, 
there is no deposit or down payment 
under Gray’s new rent-purchase 
plans. A combination Audograph V, 
for both executive and secretary, costs 
only $15.45 a month including acces- 
sories and guaranteed maintenance. 
Separate dictating and transcribing 
machines cost even less—as do the 
desk phones for Gray’s modern net- 
work dictation. 


To speed your work, to save time 
and effort—at a profit—ciip and mail 
the coupon today! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with 
details on your new Rent-Purchase Plans. 


Title 
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City 
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RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 
..» by number 


30 INTERCHANGEABLE 


TO SELECT 
OR REPLACE 
+» HERE'S ALL 
you DO 





POINT STYLES 


MODEL 444 

This amazing desk pen fills itself 
from a giant ink-fountain in the 
base. Fountain base won’t leak, 
won't flood, holds ink enough for 
months of writing, keeps pen ready 
to write a full page or more every 
time you pick it up. 


AND... your dealer will let you 
try this set for 30 days with the 
understanding you can return it for 
a full refund if you don’t agree it’s 
the finest desk pen you’ve ever used. 


— 6sterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 





PERCOLATED COFFEE 


NATIONAL EXPANSION of a new 
coffee vending service, using a 
newly-developed machine that per- 
colates real coffee, will be under- 
taken by Interstate-United Coffee 
Corp. The new machine, trade- 
named Perk-O-Fresh, is said to be 
the only vending dispenser that perks 
fresh coffee from real ground coffee 
as it serves. 
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FOTO-NOTES 


A NEW CONCEPTION of inter-com- 
pany correspondence _ techniques 
called “Foto-Notes,” utilizing their 
Transcopy unit, has been announced 
by Remington Rand. “Foto-Notes”’ 
provides a Transcopy print of an 
original letter with the answer writ- 
ten thereon, while the original letter 
goes into the files. 

“Foto-Notes” permits prompt an- 
swering of inter-company mail by 
the receiver without waiting for a 
secretary or being delayed by tran- 
scribing routines ; furnishes the orig- 
inal writer with both an answer and 
his original request without a file 
search by a filing clerk; reduces 
filing requirements, as one paper 
takes the place of two; encourages 
short-to-the-point answers instead of 
verbose replies, with resulting sav- 
ings in time by both dictator and 
recipient ; frees secretaries to take on 
additional responsibilities akin to 
their training; and saves money, 
since a brief hand-written answer 
and a Transcopy print costs much 
less than the time of dictator and 
secretary in dictation and in later 
transcription, proofreading, signing, 
etc. 

In many organizations where a 
considerable portion of the corre- 
spondence consists of answering let- 
ters from the sales field or factories, 
“Foto-Notes” offers outstanding 
savings. 


SENSITIZED PLATES 


TO MEET THE LATEST developments 
in xerography, the Colitho Division 
of Columbia Ribbon and Carbon 
Manufacturing Company has de- 
veloped the Colitho Positive Sensi- 


tized Metal Plate. This plate is 
prepared with a transparent film 
positive, such as produced on xero- 
graphic equipment. It is stated the 
entire positive process eliminates the 
time and money consuming prepara- 
tion of a film negative—that repeated 
field tests have shown that time from 
copy on xerographic camera to de- 
veloped offset plate on press con- 
sistently runs less than twenty min- 
utes while cost is reduced by a 
minimum of 50%. This special plate 
is available in all popular duplicating 
sizes and punchings. 


PERMAPEX 


A NEW TYPE CRAYON which com. 
bines permanence with removabil. 
ity has been developed by the 
Apex Permanent Crayon Company, 
Tradenamed Permapex, it allows 
carefully constructed graphs, charts 
and diagrams to remain on most 
surfaces indefinitely, Fluctuating 
figures or other elements may be 
drawn in with chalk and then washed 
off without damage to the basic 
chart. 


Marks Easily Removed 


When the project has been com 
pleted the crayon markings are easily 
removed with a special solvent pro- 
vided by the manufacturer. ‘Thus 
carefully constructed charts remain, 
in color, as long as needed. Figures 
are changed as required and the en. 
tire board can be 
with little effort. 


cleared anytime 


The kit consists of four Crayons, 
red, white, yellow and blue, plus a 
large tube of the solvent. 


MEMO PAD 


A HANDY MEMO PAD which attaches 
directly to the telephone for utmost 
convenience has been introduced by 
Premier Materials Company. Their 
Premier Fone-Pad Set consists of a 
metal tray which clamps to the base 
of the phone and holds one hundred 
twenty-five 4” x 6” memo sheets. A 
magnetic pencil is included in a 
special rack, ending the hurried 
scramble for paper and pencil when 
taking notes during a phone con- 
versation. The metal tray and 
metallic pencil are finished in chip 
and scratch proof black enamel. 


i ce — 
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How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness 


S WE END ANOTHER YEAR, filled 
A:: usual by the great desire “to 
make next year a banner year,” our 
thoughts turn to our own efficiency 
(?) in handling management affairs. 
There are times when we feel that 
just meeting a payroll and keeping 
an organization going is in itself an 
accomplishment of no mean pro- 
portion, but it doesn’t take us long 
to realize that accomplishments are 
measured above the “average” line. 
Effectiveness for management, we 
rationalize, falls into two categories 
—one deals with the use of time and 
the other deals with the use of peo- 
ple. Having gone this far in our 
musing, we thought about people 
we know who have done or appear 
to be doing an outstanding and en- 
viable job of getting the “most out 
of a day” and we let our mind range 
to those who seem to be getting along 
so well in their handling of people 
—then we searched our own mind. 
From this analysis we came to some 
conclusions which we jotted down. 


Effective Use of Time 


Anyone who effectively uses time, 
learns early in his career that there 
are “time stealers.” He budgets his 
time, allocating it to those things 
which are essential for him to do. 

The first rule, therefore, seems to 
be to delegate as fully as possible. 
Those who do not delegate think of 
themselves as indispensable. There 
is no such thing as an indispensable 
person—the dispensing of a person, 
voluntarily or involuntarily may cre- 
ate problems and inconveniences, but 
seldom does it create a catastrophe 
unless that person has failed to ac- 
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quaint others with his work. The 
great burdens that are put upon 
management are usually _ self-in- 
duced, 

3efore delegation can be accom- 
plished, two conditions have to be 
met. One is the self-analysis of one’s 
duties, responsibilities and activities. 
What things are requiring one’s 
time? The other condition is the 
availability of a person or persons 
to whom delegation can be made. 
Delegation may not be complete in 
that the entire burden is dumped 
into others’ laps—it may be partial, 
in which case the delegatee is gradu- 
ally trained to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities, being familiar with 
the boss’ activities, but actually ex- 
ercising limited, but increasing ac- 
tivities, and then only under the 
boss’ guidance. Delegation must be 
looked upon as a training and de- 
velopment device and not as a di- 
vesting mechanism. Subordinates 
will grow and eagerly take on addi- 
tional duties, spurred by ambition, 
provided that they can correlate the 
hard work with future promotion 
and financial reward. 

We came to the conclusion that 
the second rule for personal effec- 
tiveness was the judicious and real- 
istic appraisal of activities and the 
development of the fortitude to say 
“No.” Anyone who is willing can 
be worked to death serving on 
boards, committees and other civic 
and charitable groups. Most of us 
like to see our names in print and 
we fallaciously reason that what we 
are doing is good for the community, 
the company or the industry. There 
is no more unselfish activity than 
giving one’s energies and talents to 


civic and charitable enterprises, but 
the label “charity” or the label “civic 
or community” put upon an activity 
does not give it the badge of neces- 
sity, nor the status of respectability. 
Management must (or we should 
say “should” ) become more discern- 
ing in its acceptance of responsibili- 
ties. Look at the long list of associa- 
tions which were subscribed to by 
business men which subsequently 
were classified as “un-American,” 


or “fellow-traveler groups,” etc., by 


the Senate and House committees. 
Does this indicate that the joining 
instincts of American business men 
are selective? The desire to serve 
can be satisfied by being more care- 
ful in the choice of activities—cer- 
tainly the accomplishments can be 
greater. 


Over-balance—Poor Judgment 


Management should not spread it- 
self too thin. Over-balance in any 
direction indicates poor judgment. 
All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy (with a cardiac condition 
and an ulcer). All play and no work 
makes Jack a Dun and Bradstreet 
statistic (business failures, i.e.). 

The next rule we decided upon 
was to be less available for any and 
all interruptions. At this point we 
stopped for a retake. Many of us 
have built our business on personal 
service. How then does this rule 
fit into that pattern? There is a 
difference between availability and 
service. There is a difference be- 
tween unavailability and “high-hat- 
ting.” We have found that if we 
provide service through a substitute 

(Continued on the next page) 
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KODAK'S SENSATIONAL 
VERIFAX COPIER 


Big factor in 
$350,000 
sales jump 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier— 
operated by the office boy at Jack 
Dreyfus Co., N.Y.C.—keeps 15 over- 
seas sales agents up to date on con- 
stantly changing prices and addi- 
tions to automotive parts lines. 


For example, 15 Verifax copies of 
a manufacturer's catalog page are 
made on prepunched paper in less 
than 5 minutes. These photo-exact 
copies cost just 2¢ each .. . are pro- 
duced under full room light with 
this completely different copier. 


Getting such information out 
immediately has contributed greatly 
to this small exporter’s spectacular 
$350,000 increase in sales this year. 
Savings on retyping alone paid for 
Verifax Copier in just 3 weeks. 

Valuable tips for boss and 
secretary—based on ex- 
periences of thousands 

of Verifax users—are 
described in new free 
booklet giving full 
details on this sensa- 
tional $240 machine. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
——MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo-Methods Division 
343 State Street 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send free copy of “Verifax 
Copying — New Time-Saver, New Idea 
for Every Office.” 97 


Name 


Position a 


Company ,’ 
Vx} 











Street. 





a 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





Managerial Effectiveness—Cont. 


—one who can represent us in the 
many minor contacts—we can use 
our time more profitably. By proper 
communication within our organi- 
zation, we can keep our assistant 
well informed about our plans. By 
properly introducing our assistant 
to our clients, many calls can be di- 
rected to him (or her) and service 
will be strengthened, not weakened. 

Many executives allow an hour or 
two a day for constructive planning. 
They have an “escape office” where 
they can go—handle such matters as 
require their attention—do such 
planning as may be indicated. Calm 
contemplation can be inspiring and 
revitalizing. We know men of man- 
agement who are so harassed by 
calls, visits, interruptions and details 
that their constructive accomplish- 
ments are nil. Importance comes 
from directing, not doing. Reputa- 
tion comes from “know-how,” not 
“do what.” 

Most successful men are known by 
their ability to get along with others 
and attract as well as hold loyalties. 
We think that a rule in this respect 
is to listen to suggestions with an 
open mind. Some men have affirma- 
tive minds, whereas others have 
negative minds. The affirmative 
mind inspires—it creates. The nega- 
tive mind discourages and destroys. 
There may be many ways of accom- 
plishing a task—they may differ only 
in minor aspects. The affirmative 
mind allows for such personal varia- 
tions as will not destroy the objec- 
tives. Too often in our efforts to 
train, we unconsciously try to pro- 
ject our own images and our own 
mentalities into others so that or- 
ganization development is nothing 
more than the creation of a standard 
mold, perpetuating our self-satisfac- 
tion. Why is it that we prefer to 
hear a confirmation of our ideas 
rather than to face up to disagree- 
ment? Disagreement can be and 
usually is temporary and denotes 
constructive advancement. Dissen- 
sion is permanent and reflects a clash 
of personalities. 

Another rule which we _ think 
merits consideration is to generously 
reward and respect good service in 
others. One of my friends has in 
his employ a very capable office man- 
ager. His pay is higher than that 
paid by other firms of comparable 


size. My friend wants to keep him 
in the organization—so he gives him 
more responsibility, thereby reliey- 
ing himself of considerable <etail, 
and rewards him accordingly. The 
office manager feels that he has 
responsible position—he has a sense 
of importance and freedom of action, 
He isn’t likely to be attracted away 
from that company. ; 
Homer, the Greek philosopher, 
wrote about the intelligent use of 
people. Many centuries ago in the 
Odyssey series, he cautioned that in 
the use of people, management will 
be deceived in small ways, but that 
if men have been carefully selected 
with their ambitions reasonably re- 
warded, they will come through in 
the major issues. Homer said that 
we may waste our time in protecting 
ourselves against petty issues, losing 
sight entirely of the main_ issues. 
Generously reward for value re- 
ceived, but do not “dull thy palm 
with entertainment of each new 
hatched and unfledged”’ employee. 


Straightforward Dealing 


Another rule which we believe has 
merit states to deal forthrightly with 
people—clients and employees—and 
not to resort to subterfuge and 
doubletalk. We believe that straight- 
forward dealing is preferable to 
promises that may not be kept, but 
which may postpone the final de- 
cision. Deliver us from those ego- 


tistical maniacs whose total approach 
to any problem stems from their 


“ability to handle people.” They 
cajole-promise-twist-turn and even 
lie in order to change another's 
viewpoint. The labor relations di- 
rector for a large midwestern cor- 
poration had a remarkable, but short 
period of success in dealing with 
union demands and bringing them 
around to management’s way ol 
thinking. One day, however, the 
cards fell in because the union awak- 
ened to the hollow promises ol! 
this so-called super-salesman. The 
promises somehow never got ful- 
filled and the backlash turned out 
to be worse than the original de- 
mands. 

In the final analysis, what is effec- 
tiveness? Is it the successful accom- 
plishment of objectives? Is it the 
ability to earn money? Is it the de- 
velopment of friendships? Is it the 
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creation and maintenance of reputa- 
tion (favorable, of course)? Is it 
the ability to turn out a high level 
of production? It probably is a little 
of each, wrapped up into a well- 
balanced life. One student in a uni- 
versity got a “C” on a final exam. 
He understood the subject and 
reasoned his answers, but he couldn’t 
repeat verbatim quotes from the text- 
book. Another memorized almost all 
the assignments, regurgitated them 
on the exam paper and got an “A.” 
\Vho was more effective ? 

I: ffectiveness to us means the abil- 
ity to get things done in an atmos- 
phere that is pleasant to all con- 
cerned, and by the skillful use of all 
facilities which are available. 

There is a principle of organiza- 
tion known as the span of control. 
This principle reiterates the fact that 
the limitations of time, knowledge, 
space and physical capacity in turn 
must limit the accomplishments of 
any individual—and the corollary, 
therefore, is delegation and the use 
of others as a means of attainment. 
One of the largest mail order houses 
reported in an article in a news 
publication that their management 
forced delegation upon their execu- 
tive staff by gradually increasing the 
assignments until the executives be- 
gan to delegate as a means of self- 
protection and salvation. Whereas 
some delegate by instinct—others do 
it because of necessity. 

It is said that the best executive 
is the smart but lazy tvype—he never 
does anything anyone else can do 
so he teaches them how to do it and 
guides their efforts. The worst ex- 
ecutive is the dumb and lazy type. 
Not only can he not do things, but 
he doesn’t want to do them so that 
delegation becomes a means of duck- 
ing responsibilities. 


To Do a Better Job 


Perhaps the important thing we 
are talking about is that the desire 
to do a better job and that the ways 
and means are secondary. At any 
rate, we have resolved to be more 
effective during 1955—all we have 
done is to expose you to our work- 
ing papers outlining our resolution. 
You have looked over our shoulder 
as it were. We hope you will accept 
our thanks and our wishes for a per- 
sonally happy and successful New 
Year, and our very best to Best's. 
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OFFICE SERVICES! 


In this—and every!—issue of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
you'll find three separate services designed to help you 
streamline your routine office procedures and methods 
. +. put you “in the know” on the latest and finest in 
office equipment . . . and give you the latest expert 
advice on how to be a better businessman. 


Are you taking advantage of these free services? All you 
have to do, you know, is tear out one (or all if you wish) 
of the three coupons and send it along to us. We'll do 
the rest! 


Take a look now at these three free office services! 


You'll find them in the “Office Methods" section of this and 
every other issue! 





MODERN AIDS TO OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


A full page of pictures and descriptive material on new office 
products! The coupon brings you—by return mail!—detailed 
information on where and how to get ‘em! 


BOOKLETS 


A large free library of everything from detailed reference manuals 
to pocket-size pamphlets on any and all phases of successful and 
efficient business operation ... yours for the asking! 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 
A full page list of supplies and equipment under general headings 
covering everything from "Ribbons and Carbons" for your gal 
Friday's typewriter to whole “Matched Suites” of office furniture! 
Whatever you're considering buying, return of the coupon brings you 
up-to-date literature and prices from selected manufacturers! 


.... services to our subscribers .... free with the compliments of 
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booklets 


P219—Office Guide 


The largest exclusive maker of office fur- 
niture and filing equipment in the world has 
prepared this handsome directory of its 
products. In its 292 pages are demonstrated 
such office automation methods as 50% 
faster reference, 20% fewer steps in the 
everyday labor of filing, 60% saving on pay- 
roll record keeping and equipment designed 
to accomplish desk work faster and with less 
effort. It pictures and describes 5,000 office 


products engineered to make today's shorter® 


office hours more productive of accomplish- 
ments and profits. In addition to the product 
displays are such items as a simplified plan 
for annual transfer of letters and a guide to 
the wise choice of colors. 


P220—How to Hire Office Personnel 


When you hire a new office worker, you 
are investing time and money in the hope 
that he or she will become a real producer 
for you. If not, and a replacement is neces- 
sary, your money is wasted and you have 
to go through the whole process again. This 
pocket size pamphlet will help quide you in 
your hiring procedures. It briefly covers the 
highspots of recruiting, screening, testing, 
interviewing and reference checking. Written 
for the busy man, it may help you avoid a 
costly mistake. 


P221—Binding Methods 


This brochure describes a modern binding 
system and points out the wide applications 
it has in every type of office. The literature 
includes facts on the many ways various ac- 
tivities or departments of your organization 
can benefit through such a system. The sys- 
tem itself consists of a combination of three 
distinct methods of binding and cover styles. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


MANAGEMENT COLLECTIVELY is in 
the best position of all groups to 
make this a better world to live in, 
and each manager should accept as 
his job the task of integrating this 
social responsibility with that of 
making money for the enterprise, 
Saul M. Silverstein, president, 
Rogers Corporation, declared in a 
recent address to the American Man- 
agement Association’s annual office 
management conference. 

By looking at management in its 
true perspective and adding spiritual 
to material values, real values can be 
created for all to share and much 
of the conflict between peoples can 
be eliminated, according to Mr. Sil- 
verstein. Businessmen who em- 
phasize the social responsibilities of 
industry are often castigated as “do- 
gooders,” he conceded, but “Per- 
sonally, | see no evil in doing good.” 

Mr. Silverstein suggested several 
specific areas in which a basic change 
in management attitudes is needed if 
improved understanding is to be at- 
tained. These included manage- 
ment’s attitudes toward unions, gov- 
ernment, security, and itself. 

“Let’s be realistic about this union 
situation,” he urged. There have 
been many abuses in unionism, but 
“fsn’t this equally true in the fields 
of medicine, religion, science, finance, 
and even in management? Unions 
are here to stay. If the majority of 
workers want a union, it is the re- 
sponsibility of management to accept 
this decision without mental reserva- 
tions. If the majority prefers to be 
without a union, so be it. Too many 
management people are still dedicat- 
ing their lives to the destruction of 
an existing union or are equally 
dedicated to preventing the forma- 
tion of one, without regard to the 
wishes of their workers.” 

The speaker also urged his audi- 
ence not to be afraid of white collar 
unions. “Sooner or later most of 
you will have to live with them 
whether you like it or not—so relax 
and enjoy it. At Rogers we have 
tried an experiment during the past 
five years which many of my con- 
temporaries predicted would prove 
disastrous. We actually urged our 
white collar group to organize and 
have found that it greatly improved 
our communications and perform- 
ance. Both unions now force us to 





do a better management job. It gets 
both blue and white on the tean— 
the very essence of good manage- 
ment. Too many managers still don’t 
realize that there is no correlation 
between literacy and intelligence.” 

He also suggested that business- 
men stop criticizing the government 
and accept their share of responsi- 
bility for the community and nation. 
“If our governments are’ not sound 
or fair, we have only ourselves to 
blame. Some of the severest critics 
of government performance are busi- 
ness leaders who are too busy to 
serve but never too busy to criticize 
those who are doing their best and 
need more support. If the individual 
thinks solely of himself, the state 
must assume and provide the neces- 
sary correctives.” 

The speaker advised management 
people to stop feeling sorry for 
themselves. “It is true that manage- 
ment’s responsibilities are great but 
they get paid accordingly. I have 
never known of a top management 
man whose burdens became so great 
that he swapped places with the 
worker. All too often those in man- 
agement who feel most sorry for 
themselves are down to their third 
Cadillac and second cruiser. So let’s 
stop kidding ourselves and cut out 
the double talk. It’s still nice to be 
boss, with all his headaches.” 


NOVEL BUSINESS GIFT 


ONE CHICAGO FIRM answers, “Nuts” 
to the problem of business gifts. 
“Nuts” happens to be the answer 
they offer to the question, “What 
to give?” This firm, Chicago AlI- 
mond Products Co., imports extra- 
large size natural Pistachio Nuts 
from the Mediterranean regions. 
The nuts are processed and the 
shell is penetrated with salt water, 
after which the nuts are packed into 
friction-tight containers—so they 
stay fresh. The containers hold two 
Ibs. of these easily opened nuts. The 
labels are personalized with the 
name of the sender of the gift. Cans 
are packed in individual cartons, gift 
cards are enclosed—and the package 
is mailed. All the details of giving 
are taken off the sender’s hands. 
Cost is said to be nominal, and the 
nuts are described as an ideal gift 
because every one can enjoy them 
for any occasion. 
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Work Measurement 


PHILLIP PREBECK 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


HE MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY of a 
, pobinn is to see that the 
work assigned to his group is done 
at maximum efficiency. To do work 
efficiently, it must be done on time, 
economically, and accurately. 

To indicate or measure these 
phases of efficiency, some record or 
scoreboard must be provided, and 
a work measurement system pro- 
vides the scoreboard for checking 
on the economy phase because in 
office work the major controllable 
departmental expense is salary. 
There are also scoreboards for time- 
liness such as “work in” and “work 
out” reports and scoreboards of 
accuracy but this paper will deal 
only with the former. 

What is work measurement? It is 
the measure of the productive work 
accomplished (which we call the- 
oretical hours) compared to the ac- 
tual time put in on the jobs by the 
employees (which we call net cleri- 
cal hours). The net clerical hours 
represent the total working hours 
per month less paid vacations, sick 
leave, excused absences, class at- 
tendance, and plus borrowed time or 
minus loaned time. 


The Performance Rate 


The performance rate for a de- 
partment is found then by dividing 
the theoretical hours (the method 
of determining theoretical hours will 
be discussed later) accomplished in 
a month by the net clerical hours. 
Studies of work measurement in 
our and in other companies have 
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indicated that a performance rate 
of 85% is an indication of high effi- 
ciency, The supervisor then sets 
this figure as a goal to work toward. 
A running total of his performance 
rates is kept month by month and 
he can compare his department’s 
current performance with that of 
previous months. By having a rate 
each month as to productivity, the 
supervisor can determine if the de- 
viation from the goal for his de- 
partment is moving up toward it or 
down away from it. Suppose the 
rates are on the upward trend. What 
causes this rate to move upward ? 


Improved Efficiency 


It usually indicates that the de- 
partment is improving in efficiency 
by better utilization of the employ- 
ees, streamlining the work steps, 
attainment of greater skill by the 
individual employees, and the ab- 
sorption of more work. It may be, 
too, that actual work steps have been 
eliminated or jobs transferred out 
of his department which should re- 
quire retiming or elimination of the 
count from his determination of the- 
oretical hours. 

If the trend is downward, it may 
indicate that routines need to be 
simplified, that the employees are 
inadequately utilized or trained, that 
standardized work forms need to be 
developed or that the department is 
overstaffed. 

This gives the supervisor the op- 
portunity to review, revise and re- 
write his operations, work toward 
standardization of various work 
forms, loan additional employees to 
other departments having their peak 


periods during his slack time, and 
retime his operations periodically. 
By determining the trend of his 
performance rate, the supervisor can 
correct and adjust this movement by 
the above methods, striving toward 
a goal of economy by decreasing the 
salary cost per Theoretical Hour. 


Work Simplification 


The process of measuring work 
itself leads to work simplification 
which certainly is the job of the su- 
pervisor. Work simplification does 
not imply making work easier but 
rather eliminating work that does 
not need to be done and performing 
the work that has to be done at high- 
est possible efficiency. Thus work 
measurement becomes a tool of su- 
pervision because it forces the super- 
visor to examine his procedures 
regularly. Through a periodic re- 
view of routines, he has the oppor- 
tunity to eliminate unnecessary 
work, devise various work forms to 
better coordinate the work and to 
rearrange the flow of work through- 
out his department to eliminate peak 
periods and slack time. 

Work measurement is used as a 
tool for performance budget esti- 
mates of salary costs for the depart- 
ment. From his running account of 
theoretical hours in the past, the 
supervisor can estimate the work 
load for the future. His cost per 
theoretical hour is multiplied by his 
estimates of the work load and the 
resulting figures will be his estimates 
of salary costs for the coming year. 
Here, again, he can determine if he 
will need additional employees, or if 

(Continued on the next page) 








Work Measurement—Continued 


a reduction in staff may be in order. 

Planning for work measurement 
at State Farm Life begins at the 
top. Each executive has the direct 
responsibility for the coordination 
and functioning of certain major 
operations of which there are ap- 
proximately forty-four. The scope 
of each major operation is contained 
in and kept current through the 
medium of several volumes of loose- 
leaf ring books called ““The Orange 
Books.” The executives and Orange 
Zooks are accessible to any em- 
ployee for suggestions, revisions, 
criticism, and discussion. 

On the departmental level the de- 
partment head maintains a Red Book 
containing the various departmental 
procedures and work measurement 
data for quick reference. From the 
Red Books stem the employee’s 
Green Books, consisting of proce- 
dures for the work steps which are 
a segment, or segments of a major 
operation. 

The Green Book contains a “Duty 
card” showing the multiple oper- 
ations, in outline form, for that 
particular job, and the multiple op- 
erations are broken down into pro- 
cedures. containing the work steps 
to complete those multiple opera- 
tions as shown on the duty card. 

Based on the major operations in 
the Orange Book, the determination 
of the work steps, operations, and 
multiple operations for Green Books 
and Red Books within each depart- 
ment are wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the administrative organiza- 
tion. To supplement the Orange 
300ks, technical books are prepared 
for many of the major operations, 
containing the details of the com- 
pany’s practices for a particular 
major operation. These, with the 
Orange Book major operations, 
guide the supervisor in setting up 
the work steps necessary to carry 
out the parts of the major operations 
administered in his department. 

Before timing is attempted within 
a department a survey is made of 
all operations to make sure they are 
current. An analysis is made of the 
work steps to determine those mak- 
ing up each multiple operation, as 
each multiple operation is timed 
rather than the individual work step. 
Consideration is given to a logical 
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basis on which to determine the 
count of the operation -something 
that can easily be obtained without 
a manual count where possible. For 
example, processing home office 
checks. The for this count 
would be the number of checks writ- 
ten for any particular month deter- 
mined without manual count by sub- 
tracting the beginning check num- 
ber in the check register from the 
ending check number. 

It is important to discuss with 
each individual in the department 
the reasons why and the methods 
to be used in the timing of the op- 
erations. The individual is respon- 
sible for his own timing under the 
direction of the supervisor and is 
cautioned not to work faster or 
slower than he would normally. 

The timing operations are done 
over a long enough period or a large 
enough number of cases to develop 
an accurate time. A median time is 
used rather than an average time to 
eliminate extreme fluctuations in 
times for the same operation. 

For example: We have deter- 

mined the various times per deposit 
for the multiple operation, “Proc- 
essing home office deposits” and 
have arrived at the following times 
per deposit : 
Time value in minutes: 4.8 5.0 4.9 
5.1 6.5 4.5 4.6 6.3 5.4 3.1 4.4 4.5 5.7 
The times are arranged thusly: 6.5 
6.3 5.7 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 
4.4 3.1 

4.9 is the median and will become 
the time used on “Processing home 
office deposits” for work measure- 
ment purposes. 

After times are established for all 
operations, it is a simple process to 
find the theoretical hours by mul- 
tiplying the time value in minutes 
by the number of times the timed 
operations are performed during a 
month. 

The net clerical hours are deter- 
mined in each department from time 
cards, absentee reports and reports 
of borrowed and loaned time. When 
the months’ theoretical hours are de- 
termined and compared to the 
months’ net clerical hours, the ratio 
or performance index is recorded 
by the department head in his Red 
Book as a monthly and year to date 
index. 

Each quarter, from the actual de- 
partmental incurred expense report, 


basis 








he can determine the incurred cost 
per theoretical hour by dividing {\e 
total salary cost by the number of 
theoretical hours for the quarter, 
The cost per theoretical hour can 
then be compared with that of pre- 
vious quarters and with his budget 
estimate for the current quarter. 
Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter,” published 


by the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ax 
sociation. 








TECHNIPLAN PARTITIONS 


A NEW LINE OF METAL Techniplan 
partitions has been introduced by the 
manufacturer, The Globe-Wernicke 
Co. These free-standing partitions 
provide business with an economical 
method of creating private office and 
departmental areas. Partitions are 
furnished ready for quick erection ; 
they interlock securely with bayonet 
type studs to form rigid sections; 
they may be added to at any time or 
may be re-arranged at will. 

The new Techniplan partitions are 
available in three heights (4234”, 
5434”, and 6634”) and in seven 
standard widths (12”, 26”, 34”, 46”, 
52”, 60”, and 68”). Each height and 
width partition is available with a 
choice of three styles of top panels 
glass, acoustical, or steel—and with 
open or closed bases. All partitions, 
too, have provisions for concealed 
wiring and for electrical outlets and 
switches. An additional feature is 
the introduction of three heights of 
doors. Made of steel, these are one- 
inch thick with sound-proof internal 
packing. 

With a Techniplan work station, 
the desk top is a clear, free-working 
area 100% usable. Basically, Techni- 
plan consists of a desk top with 
center drawer, desk pedestal, auxil- 
iary desk top, and end supports that 
are easily assembled into an 
L-shaped unit by means of interlock- 
ing devices. Partitions for privacy 
and horizontal filing sections to meet 
individual work requirements may 


be added as desired. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


[nsUk\NCE COMPANIES and_ other 
consistent users of audio-visual aids 
for sales training, public relations, 
presiige-building, ete., are taking ad- 
vantage of a new participation plan 
in which they will be able to buy 
tailor-made motion pictures and 
sound slidefilms at a fraction of the 


cost of singly sponsored projects. 
The plan is being offered by Trans- 
film Incorporated, a major producer 
of films. 

The initial film was developed in 
conjunction with Reply-O-Letter, a 
New York direct mail agency, for its 
life insurance clients. To date, ten 
life insurance companies have par- 
ticipated in this first sales training 
offering which involves a_ twelve- 
minute color sound slidefilm on the 
advantages of direct mail prospect- 
ing. 

Each of the participating compa- 
nies used the basic film and record- 
ing which was applicable to all. 
However, each company integrated 
original scenes into the film which 
reflected its own direct mail pro- 
Thus, they all received in- 
dividually tailored films at = ap- 
proximately 10% of what singly 


gram. 


sponsored films would cost. 


OFFICE AUTOMATION 


“OFFICE AUTOMATION,” a new book 
on integrated and electronic data 
processing, has been published by 
Automation Consultants, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

It is a non-technical work on 
office electronics written in business 
language to provide a layman's 
manual for office workers of all 
categories. Illustrated with nearly 
two hundred pictures and _ illustra- 
tions, it contains a mass of informa- 
tion on office electronics boiled down 
to bare essentials with references 
for those interested in details. The 
author is R. Hunt Brown, B.S. in 
K.E., a licensed professional en- 
gineer. 

The book is divided into sec- 
tions, the first of which deals with 
the concept of automation; the sec- 
ond with the new machines for office 
automation and their uses and the 
third with the new methods and 
procedures of accounting. The book 
is priced at $12.50 a copy. 
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ENLARGER AND PRINTER 


A DESK-TOP MICROFILM READER, 
which doubles as a photo copier to 
make enlarged prints directly from 
the microfilm, has been developed 
by the Filmsort Division of Dexter 





Folder Company. Need for special 
attachments or accessories to make 
enlargements is eliminated. By 
opening out the top, photo copying 
paper may be inserted behind the 
screen so that the microfilm image 
is projected directly on the paper. 

The new unit, known as the In- 
spector “200”, is especially con- 
structed to accommodate all Film- 
sort Jackets and Aperture cards for 
scanning and printmaking. It can 
also be used with an accessory, the 
Auto-Scan, for mechanical scanning. 
This unit holds cards in focus for 
mechanical operations. 

The Inspector “200” has a new 
bottom throat design making possible 
simple convenient insertion of cards 
at desk level, and a special ventilat 
ing system to eliminate possibility 
of heat damage to film and cards. 
It is available with 16x, 24x and 30x 
standard magnifications. 


Completed Stencil 
Your permit number typed. 
Your location typed 


Your address lettered 

with lettering guide 

and stylus. 

Cannot be typed o 
handwritten. This 

a postal regulation. 






































teat Clos Permit No. 1234 


a BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
fF 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Mimeographed 









JOHN Q. PUBLIC CO. 
1000 MAIN STREET 
EVERYWHERE, U.S. 


REPLY CARD STENCIL 


A NEW STENCIL FORM to mimeo- 
graph business reply cards simply 
and economically has been an- 
nounced by the A. .B. Dick Com- 
pany. Packaged in a glassine en- 
velope, the stencil is accompanied 
by complete instructions. It can be 
used on any model mimeograph. 
The usual form of a reply card is 
already impressed on the stencil, All 


Reply Card 





the user need do is type in the per- 
mit number, and letter in the return 
address. Because of postal regula- 
tions, not typed or written. 

Mimeographed reply cards are ap- 
proved by the United States Post 
Office Department. The user must 
obtain a permit from the post office 
where the mail will be returned, as 
is the case with any business reply 
card. There is no charge for the 
permit, 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR) 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 


5. Micro 
2. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 

3. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices onthe items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead | 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


68. 


69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8l. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord C 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


over 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety E vipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 


117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 





Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Biotters 
Advertising Specialties 
_ Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


Silencer for Dictating 


Beat’s 


Life News 
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tion hazards, air pollution is a major 
problem. It is hoped that strong 
support will be given, in the coming 
years, to the recently augmented air 
pollution control programs. 

Mental illness will continue to be 
one of our greatest health problems 
and during the next decade efforts 
to establish better control of these 
diseases must be greatly intensified. 
The magnitude of this problem—and 
its effect on other health services— 
is dramatically shown in the fact 
that about half of all the hospital 
beds in the United States are oc- 
cupied by mentally ill patients, and 
in the estimate that about one- 
quarter of a million new patients 
will have their first admission to 
mental hospitals in 1955. 60% of 
patients in mental hospitals have 
been there five years or longer, and 
after two years their chances of being 
discharged alive are only one in 
sixteen.4 

In spite of some notable advances 
in therapy, the problem of mental 
illness will continue to grow with 
the population during the next 
decade. More facilities for mental 
health education, clinics for earlier 
psychiatric diagnosis, and good hos- 
pitals for treatment are urgently 
needed. 

Above all, prevention must be the 
goal during the coming years, pre- 
vention through education, and at- 
tention to behavior and to other 
mental health problems in childhood, 
adult life and, as previously noted, 
old age. Preventive mental hygiene 
in the home, particularly in parent- 
child relationships, must receive far 
heavier emphasis. Our nationwide 
complacency over the enormous 
problem of mental illness should be 
viewed as a national scandal. 

Closely allied is the problem of 
chronic alcoholism. Considerable 
progress has been made in the past 
ten years: more general recognition 
that alcoholism is a disease, and a 
transition from regarding alcoholics 
as objects deserving shielding, con- 
tempt or pity to an enlightened 
realization that they are sick people 

4“Better Health for a Stronger Amer- 
ica” Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele. 
Address at Annual Meeting of National 
Health Council, New York City, March 
25, 1955. 
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who need early detection, expert 
help and treatment.® 

Accidents rank 
among causes of 


fourth highest 
deaths. In the 
range of one to thirty-four years, 
they rank first. They also are serious 
problems among elderly people. The 
death rate from falls is about one 
per 100,000 among teen-agers but 
at 75-84 it is almost two hundred 
and at 85 and over it is over seven 
hundred! ® 

The amazing record of reductions 
in accidents in American industry 
demonstrates what can be done by 
education, discipline and safety en- 
gineering. The home continues to be 
the scene of frequent, tragic, needless 
accidents and the good educational 
and home safety efforts of recent 
years must be greatly intensified to 
stop this inexcusable waste of life 
and health, 

The Health Commissioner of New 
York State, Dr. Herman Hilleboe, 
recently has pointed out that the 
public health aspects of motor vehi- 
cle accidents “deserve considerably 
more attention in the national and 
local highway safety programs than 
they have received in the past.” 
These health aspects include driver 
behavior and emotional _ states; 
driver health ; effect of various drugs 
on driving ability; and driver dis- 
eases.’ The slaughter on American 
highways and streets constitutes an- 
other national scandal which must 
receive far more serious attention. 


Rehabilitation 


Thus far I have outlined some of 
our foremost needs in prevention, 
early diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. If we are to reap a full 
harvest from health activities, an- 
other great area must be strength- 
ened and expanded. For handi- 
capped people, it is too late for 
prevention, except to avoid extension 
of the existing handicap or the onset 


5 “Alcoholism: A Major Health Prob- 


lem, A Major Public Responsibility” 
Published by New York City Develop- 
ment Program, National Committee on 
Alcoholism, New York City, 1955. 

6 Table 3, Accident Fatalities, United 
States, 1952 Vital Statistics Special Re- 
ports Vol. 40, No. 11. 

™*The Human Factor in Motor Vehi- 
cle Accidents” Herman E. Hilleboe and 
George James, State Government, March 


1955. 


4 YES! my daddy ts insured with... 
‘ST. PAUL HOSPITAL 
ano CASUALTY CO. 


3-D AGENT 


THE ST. PAUL HOSPITAL and Casualty 
Company is employing this new “insurance 
agent" on a twenty-four hour basis; and 
he is doing a remarkable job of capturing 
the interest of the thousanas that he con- 
tacts daily. 

Created and erected by the Naegele 
Advertising Company of Minneapolis, the 
display is an example of the dynamic results 
that can be achieved through the artistic 
application of color—bold or subdued 
shades—in an outdoor medium. The 3-D 
cut out of the baby has been made doubly 
attractive by the delicate coloring in fea- 
tures as well as in the clothing. The black 
of the phone, highlighted by the yellow 
lettering across the base sets off the display. 

The cut out of the blonde, blue-eyed 
boy measures 22’ 6” in height and 17’ 9” 
in width—easily the largest "baby" in the 
Twin City Area. The cut out of the tele- 
phone stand measures I1’ 6” by II’ 3”. 
The telephone cord, running from the phone 
stand to the cut out of the boy, is also a 
3-D cut out. All cut outs are of 14” ply- 
wood, reinforced in back. 





of a new disease. Their need is to 
be restored “to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and eco- 
nomic usefulness of which they are 
capable.” 

Great strides have been made in 
the last decade in rehabilitation of 
people handicapped by certain ortho- 
pedic and neurological disorders. 
Rehabilitation of victims of tuber- 
culosis and chronic heart disease is 
perhaps less spectacular and dra- 
matic but it is progressing under 
the guidance of dedicated people. 

It is most gratifying to note the 
increasing interest in rehabilitation 
programs on the part of industry, 
labor and legislators. I believe that 
support will increase in the next dec- 
ade, with broader recognition that 
these are not just benevolent, ideal- 
istic services but, rather, are de- 
signed to transform handicapped 
people from tax-supported liabilities 
to creditable economic and social 
assets to themselves, their families 
and the nation. 

In general, handicapped people 
have good employment records, with 
respect to production, loyalty, job 

(Continued on the next page) 
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stability and absenteeism. Further 
statistical studies are needed, how- 
ever, in order that their employment 
may be properly evaluated with re- 
spect to employers’ liability and to 
various group insurance and benefit 
programs. Problems arising from 
these considerations certainly can be 
solved if they can be considered in 
sound, factual terms. 

In all of our health efforts of the 
coming decade, there is a subtle 
danger which all of us must con- 
stantly recognize. Often our prob- 
lems are so broad, our solutions so 
technical, our evaluations so sta- 
tistical, that it is easy to fall into the 
trap of working to solve problems 
rather chan to provide services to 
people. It is easy to thrill to a 
personal role in the dramatic saving 
of a life. It is not so easy to see, 
in a mass of suffering people, a 
thousand distinct faces and person- 
alities, or the hopes and fears of 
their families. Nor is it always easy 
to keep in mind one’s own individual 
responsibility when one is only a 
unit in a large team of experts. 

Nevertheless, the primary reason 
for the existence of health and wel- 
fare services is to help people— 
individual people and their families. 
Let us never forget that—let us 
never forget that this is the idea—an 
ideal—to which we are dedicated. 
At no time can we permit ourselves 
to become insensitive to the personal 
anguish of those whom we serve. 








“And they'll pay your claim as soon as you 
fill out these forms.” 
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I must mention one more great 
health need—one which is most dis- 
heartening because man has brought 
it on himself. This is the urgent 
necessity for active participation, by 
health and welfare experts, in civil 
defense. It is a discouraging paradox 
that as the nation plans measures to 
prolong lives in the next decade, 
simultaneously we must feverishly 
improve atomic, thermonuclear and 
other hellish weapons that are cap- 
able of wiping out millions of lives 
in a few awful moments. 

We need every hour of time of all 
our trained personnel, every dollar 
of financial support, every bit of 
technical and administrative brains 
and skill, to meet the peacetime 
health problems of the next ten 
years. Yet it would be the worst 
kind of folly to ignore the needs for 
civil defense, and thus allow our- 
selves to be unprepared for the war 
that we hope will not, but we know 
might come. Civil defense health and 
welfare services must be placed high 
on the priority list of activities for 
the foreseeable future. 

These are some—but by no means 
all—of the future problems we face, 
some of the things we must do in 
the coming years. Again I empha- 
size that we must plan our activities 
and carry them out as a team, in 
partnership. 

Almost a decade ago, in a book 
on rehabilitation in tuberculosis, the 
author, a physician, warned that the 
physician “cannot isolate himself in 
an ivory tower of scientific research, 
medical diagnosis and treatment, and 
expect that the equally important 
mental, social, vocational and eco- 
nomic services will conveniently and 
automatically drop into position and 
complete the pattern.” * I was the 
author and I submit that at least in 
this one instance a prediction of mine 
still is correct after the passage of a 
decade. 

Another problem of the next de- 
cade will be to narrow the existing 
gap between knowledge and ac- 
complishments in the health fields 
and their comprehension and utiliza- 
tion by the general public and, in 
fact, by ourselves. Industry, in 
recognition that production of a de- 


8“Present Concepts of Rehabilitation 
in Tuberculosis” Norvin C. Kiefer. Pub- 
lished by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 1948, 


pendable, efficient, attractive article 
does not alone assure sales, spends 
billions of dollars annually for ad- 
vertising. Protection of health and 
early utilization of medical services 
are commodities which certainly are 
in no more favorable position than 
industrial items—they are consicer- 
ably less glamorous than new auto- 
mobiles, television sets and refriger- 
ators—and they must be vigorously 
promoted. . 
The relatively new field of health 
education, with its trained special- 
ists, has been of immeasurable help 
in recent years, and I believe that its 
full possibilities have been only par- 
tially explored. New techniques and 
fresh approaches constantly must be 
sought for and developed. Methods 
must be appraised frequently to 
avoid their becoming stereotyped 
Above all, health education must ly 
geared, not to the most immediat 
interests of the health agency but 
to the actual needs of the consumer 
As the population increases in the 
next ten years, the shortages in many 
categories of health specialists will 
become more and more acute. 
Without hesitation, I rank the selec- 
tion and development of adequate 
numbers of trained health workers 
as one of the critical health problems 
of the immediate future. To develop 
more effective health conservation 
methods, to construct facilities and 
purchase equipment, to educate th: 
public to the early use of health 
services, and then not to be able to 
provide these services because of 
insufficient numbers of health work- 
ers would constitute a disaster of 
incalculable dimensions. 





RISK SELECTION 


CURRENT RISK SELECTION and medi- 
cal underwriting information is re- 
viewed by American United in a 
new bulletin called The Home Office 
Underwriter. The bulletin, which 
will be published at intervals deter- 
mined by availability of material, 
was primarily designed as one of the 
reinsurance services of the company. 
It will, however, be sent to anyone 
in the industry upon request. Ilead- 
ings on two typical items in the most 
recent issue are “Hidden Motiva- 
tions Causing Accidents, Psychi- 
atrists Say,” and “Flying Farmers 
Raise Questions.” 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


New Jersey Supreme Court Passes on 
Duty of Insurance Company to Inquire 
Further As to Health of Insured. 


On October 25, 1949 the decedent, 
Deegan, applied for and received two 
policies of life insurance from the 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company aggregating $50,000. 
He died on October 6, 1950 and the 
guardian of the infant beneficiaries 
made claim under the policies. The 
insurance company denied liability 
on the grounds that there had been 
fraud in answering questions in the 
application. Deegan had represented 
that he had never suffered from in- 
digestion, palpitation of the heart or 
shortness of breath. He answered 
that he had never been in a hospital 
or consulted a physician within five 
years, except for an appendectomy. 
He also denied any high or low blood 
pressure, 

The New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, when passing 
on his application, had information 
available from the Medical Informa- 
tion Bureau, which is a_ clearing 
house of information on prospective 
applicants for insurance. The Bu- 


reau has information concerning any 
medical impairment of such pros- 
pects, acquired from previous appli- 


cations and medical examinations. 
The Bureau did have in its files an 
application, showing a deviation on 
an electrocardiogram, which was 
submitted to the Travelers Insurance 
Company, and on which Travelers 
refused to issue. Also a_ Retail 
Credit Company report was avail- 
able to the company, showing a nor- 
mal health history. This informa- 
tion, however, was inaccurate. 
Insured’s actual illnesses dated as 
iar back as 1937, when he was 
treated from that date to 1942 for 
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gastric distress, and an admission in 
1942 to the Lahey Clinic in Boston, 
indicating difficulty with digestion 
and palpitation. One Dr. DeGraff 
had been told by the insured that his 
heart had been irregular since 1929. 
The Doctors Hospital in New York 
showed an admission and a history 
of palpitation. There was also evi- 
dence of the insured being a dia- 
betic and having high blood pressure. 

The trial court and the interme- 
diate appellate court ruled in favor 
of the insurance company and the 
Supreme Court granted certification, 
because of the important questions 
of law involved. 

The Supreme Court, writing 
through Justice Oliphant, stated that 
the question here presented was 
whether contradictory statements to 
information the company had, made 
in the application, were sufficient to 
charge the insurance company with 
the duty of making a complete in- 
quiry as to each and every statement 
made in the application. The Su- 
preme Court finds the answer to this 
question in the negative and rules 
that the insurance company is under 
no such duty. 

The insured is under a duty to 
fully disclose all facts relating to his 
general health in the application, 
when such information is requested. 
The insured is the only one who has 
the necessary complete information 
on these facts and his answers are 
the determinant qualitative factor in 
the equation of insurability which the 
insurer has to resolve before issuing 
a policy. It is only when the inde- 
pendent investigation of the company 
discloses sufficient facts to seriously 
impair the value of this determinant 
factor that a further duty rests upon 
the insurer to investigate the state- 
ments in the application. 


In this case the particular facts 
before the court show a gross lack 
of good faith upon the part of the 
insured, which precludes him from 
any consideration by a court of 
equity to go into the alleged neglect 
of the company to discover the false 
representations. 

The court further stated that the 
law is that an insurance policy can 
be rescinded on the ground of inno- 
cent or deliberate material misrepre- 
sentations. Insurance contracts are 
contracts of good faith, which re- 
quire the applicant to fully disclose 
all facts relating to his general health. 

Gallagher, Guardian, v. New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Boston. New Jersey Supreme Court. 
Filed June 20, 1955. (2CCH Life 
Cases 2d, 524). 

Attorneys for appellant: Samuel 
Milberg, Milberg & Milberg, Henry 
Milberg, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Attorneys for respondent: Nicholas 
Conover English of McCarter, 
English & Studer, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Georgia Court Holds the Question of 
Insured's Participating in Assault 
Question for Jury. 


The insured and his partner were 
co-owners of a restaurant. On No- 
vember 10, 1952 the partner at- 
tempted to evict a would-be cus- 
tomer from the restaurant for 
drunkenness. The drunken cus- 
tomer, irritated by the attempted 
eviction, began firing a gun into the 
restaurant and one of the bullets 
slightly nicked the partner. The in- 
sured was informed by another cus- 
tomer that a drunken person was 
shooting up the restaurant, where- 
upon the insured ran out of the 
restaurant to his automobile to get 

(Continued on the next page) 
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his pistol. While he was getting his 
pistol, or during the ensuing volley, 
the insured was struck by a bullet 
causing his death almost at once. 

The insured had two policies of 
insurance with National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, which 
provided, in part, that if the in- 
sured sustains bodily injuries ef- 
fected solely through violent external 
or accidental means, and if such in- 
juries directly and independently 
cause the death of the insured within 
ninety days, the company will pay 
to the beneficiary the principal sum 
named in the policy. There were 
exclusions for participation in an 
assault or a felony and injuries in- 
tentionally caused. The widow- 
beneficiary filed suit on the policies 
after the company denied liability 
and the lower court directed a ver- 
dict for the insurance company. 

The question for the Georgia 
Court of Appeals was whether or 
not the facts of the case should be 
submitted to the jury who could 
pass on the question as to whether 
or not the insured was participating 
in an assault within the meaning of 
the exclusion clause and whether or 
not the shooting was “intentional” 
or “accidental.” 

The upper court, speaking through 
Justice Carlisle, stated that it was 
error to direct the verdict for the 
insurance company under the evi- 
dence elicited at the trial. The court 
stated that the jury could infer that 
the customer’s drunken condition 
rendered him incapable of inten- 
tionally shooting anyone. The jury 
might think that the customer 
thought he was shooting at the in- 
sured’s partner and not at the in- 
sured, 


The Supreme Court of Georgia 
denied certiorari to review the Court 
of Appeals case and thus the case is 
to be retried, allowing the jury to 
pass on the fact questions. 

Hayes v. National Life & Acci- 
dent Ins. Co. Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals. Filed June 2, 1955. (2CCH 
Life Cases 2d, 490). 

Attorneys for appellant : Paul Webb, 


Jr., Bertram S. Boley, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Attorneys for appellee: Newell 
Edenfield, . William F. Buchanan, 


A. Ed Lane, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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(Juestions ¢ Answers 


PART D—FINANCE—1954 Examination 


QUESTION 9 

(a) In order to raise addi- 
tional capital, the board of direc- 
tors of a large industrial corpo- 
ration has decided to give present 
stockholders of the corporation 
the right to subscribe to addi- 
tional shares of stock, at a price 
of $40, in the ratio of one new 
share for each four shares they 
now own. At the time the an- 
nouncement was made the mar- 
ket price of the stock was $50. 


(1) On the basis of the facts 
given above, what would 
the rights of a stock- 
holder owning 100 shares 
be worth at the time of 
the announcement? 

Why should common 
stockholders of this cor- 
poration be permitted to 
subscribe to additional 
shares of common stock 
before any such shares 
are offered for public 
sale? 

Why should this corpora- 
tion be willing to sell 
stock to present stock- 
holders at less than the 
current market price? 

(b) Two types of transactions 

that are occasionally made by the 
typical investor are short sales 
of stock and purchasers of stock 
on margin. 

(1) Explain what is meant by 
the purchase of stock on 
margin, indicating why 
such a transaction might 


be made. 
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(2) Deseribe the steps in- 
volved in a short sale of 
stock, indicating why 
such a transaction might 
be made. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) At the time of the an- 
nouncement the rights of a stock- 
holder owning 100 shares would be 
worth $200. At the time of the an- 
nouncement the market value of 100 
shares of stock would be $5,000. If 
the stockholders should exercise the 
right to buy 25 additional shares 
from the corporation for $1,000 (25 
times $40.), his investment would 
increase to $6,000. The 125 shares 
then owned would represent an 
average investment of $48 per share. 
The difference between $50 and $48 
represents the value of the right 
attaching to one old share of stock. 
The value of the rights attaching to 
100 shares of stock would be $200. 

The problem can also be solved 

M-S 
Vv= 
1+R 


by using formula: 

where 

V = Value of the right given to one 
old share of stock 

M = Market price of stock at the 
announcement of the privilege 

S = The price at which new shares 
may be purchased from the 
corporation 

R = The number of shares needed 
to obtain the right to subscribe 
to one new share. 

Substituting the figures given in the 

problem : 


$50-40 10 
V= <= Re. 
1+ 4 5 
The rights of a stockholder owning 
100 shares would therefore be 100 
times $2, or $200. 

(2) There are two reasons why 
common stockholders of the corpo- 
ration should be permitted to sub- 
scribe to additional shares of com- 
mon stock before any such shares 
are offered for public sale. First, 
other things being equal, the sale of 
new stock at a price lower than the 
market price would reduce the mar- 
ket price of stock presently outstand- 
ing. It is only fair that common 
stockholders of the corporation be 
allowed to offset this loss either by 
the purchase of new shares at the 
lower price or by selling their sub- 
scription rights. Second, since the 
new shares of stock carry voting 
rights, the balance of voting power 
might shift if the stock were sold to 
outsiders. 

(3) There are three reasons why 
this corporation might be willing to 
sell stock to present stockholders at 
less than the current market price. 
First, the sale at less than the 
market price strongly encourages 
present stockholders to exercise their 
rights to buy additional stock, or sell 
them to someone else who will buy, 
rather than let them lapse. If they 
neither buy, nor sell to someone else 
who will buy, they will suffer a loss 
in the value of their investment. 
Thus the success of this type of issue 
in raising new capital is virtually 
assured. Second, the sale of stock 


(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


to present stockholders at less than 
the current market price can usually 
be accomplished at a lower cost than 
that involved in public sale of 
securities. 

Third, the sale of stock at less 
than market price may give the 
present stockholders the illusion that 
they are getting “something for 
nothing.” They may buy the new 
stock at a price that appears to be a 
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bargain, or they can sell their rights 
for cash without reducing the num- 
ber of shares they own. This may 
improve stockholder relations of the 
company. 

(b) (1) Stock is purchased on 
margin when a stock trader pur- 
chases stock without providing 
enough cash to completely cover the 
purchase price. Part of the funds 
are provided through a loan from 
the broker handling the transactions, 
who may, in turn, borrow from a 
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bank. For example, on a margin 
purchase of 100 shares of common 
stock selling at $70 a share an in- 
vestor may provide 60% margin or 
$4,200 (ignoring brokerage). The 
broker would finance the remaining 
$2,800 and hold the stock as col- 
lateral. 

The reason for purchasing stock 
on margin is to enable the buyer to 
acquire a larger number of shares of 
stock with a given cash outlay, |i 
the stock rises in price and is then 
sold, the resulting profit is a 
greater percentage return on the 
original investment than would 
otherwise be the case. For example, 
if 100 share sof common stock were 
purchased at $70 a share on a 60% 
margin and subsequently sold at S80 
a share, the profit would be $1,000, 
ignoring brokerage, or a return of 
23.8% on an investment of $4,200. 
If the stock has been bought out- 
right at $70 a share, only 60 shares 
could have been bought for $4,200 
and subsequent sale at $80 would 


have resulted in $600 profit or 
14.3%. 

If the stock declines in price, 
margin purchases result in pro- 


portionally larger losses than out- 
right purchases of stock. 

(2) Typically, a short sale of 
stock involves the following steps: 

(i) The customer’s order to a 
broker requesting that a given num- 
ber of shares of stock be sold. These 
would be shares of stock not held in 
the customer’s account at the time 
of the order. That is, the customer 
sells stock, which at the moment, he 
does not own or does not want to 
deliver. 

(ii) The sale of the stock by the 
broker through the regular market 
in which the stock is traded. This 
might be one of the organized secur- 
ities exchanges such as the N. Y. 
stock exchange, or it may be an 
over-the-counter market. 

(iii) Borrowing an equivalent 
number of shares of the stock sold 
short for delivery to the purchase: 
Generally the broker arranges to 
borrow the stock and make deliver) 

(iv) The proceeds from the shor 
sale are kept by the broker. |: 
addition to this amount, the perso 
executing the short sale deposits 
with the broker a sum equal to one 
half the value of the stock sold short 
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depending on margin requirements 


which were 50% in 1954. These 
funds are held by the broker to pro- 
tect him against the possibility of 
loss due to an increase in the market 
price of the stock. 

There are a number of reasons for 
which a short sale might be ex- 
ecuted, the most obvious of which is 
to make a profit on a declining mar- 
ket. For example, if 100 shares of a 
common stock were sold short at $70 
a share the proceeds would be 
$7,000. If the market price declined 
and the stock could be repurchased 
at $60 a share the cost of repurchase 
would be $6,000. Thus there would 
he a profit to the person executing 
the short sale of $1,000, less the ex- 
pense of making the two transac- 
tions. 


Short sales are sometimes made 
under circumstances in which the 
seller owns an equivalent number of 
shares of the type of stock sold. 
This might be done when the seller 
believes the market price of the 
stock will fall but for some reason 
finds it inconvenient to deliver his 
own stock. This might be the case 
if he wished to retain voting rights 
in the corporation that issued the 
stock, if he wished to maintain the 
appearance of confidence in the out- 
look for the corporation, or if his 
stock certificates happened to be in- 
accessible. 

Short sales may be executed by 
security traders for arbitrage pur- 
poses. For example, if a security 
happened to be selling at a slightly 
higher price on the N. Y. stock ex- 
change than on the San Francisco 
stock exchange a trader might sell 
the stock short in New York and 
huy it in San Francisco. This would 
result in a short sale in only a techni- 
cal sense since the short seller would 
own the stock sold. However, the 
location of the stock certificates in 
San Francisco would make it neces- 
sary to deliver a borrowed certificate 
in New York. 

Odd-lot dealers on the organized 
security exchanges make short sales 
regularly in the course of their busi- 
ness. Odd-lot dealers purchase 1 to 
99 shares of stock from small traders 
and dispose of them in round lots, 
usually 100 shares, on the floor of 
the Exchange. This type of opera- 
tion forces odd-lot dealers to hold 
varying quantities of stock at their 
For December, 1955 


own risk. If an odd-lot dealer has lowing results for the years 1948 


acquired, say, 95 shares of a particu- and 1953: 


lar common stock he is subject to ; aa , , ol 
. . . mittiions me 

considerable risk due to fluctuations Operating 

in the price of the stock. He may sevenmes $29.2 $61.4 


therefore sell short 100 shares on 

the floor of the Exchange, reducing Operating 

his risk to the fluctuation in the expenses 18.2 34.5 
price of the five excess shares of — 
stock sold short over the 95 he Income avyail- 





holds “long.” able for 
charges 11.0 26.9 
QUESTION 10 Interest charges 2.2 3.2 
Income statements, condensed, oa — 
of a public utility show the fol- 8.8 23.7 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 





Taxes and 
adjustments 5.2 16.1 
Net income 3.6 7.6 


(a) In what respects have the 
trends been favorable and in 
what respects have the trends 
been unfavorable (1) from the 
point of view of operating effi- 
ciency, and (2) from the finan- 
cial point of view? In each case 


explain why you believe the 
change to be favorable or un- 
favorable. 

(b) (1) If you owned bonds 
of this public utility, would your 
position in 1953 have been 
stronger or weaker than in 1948? 
Explain. 

(2) On the basis of the facts 
given above, would the stock of 
this public utility have been a 
better or poorer buy in 1953 at 
a price of $30 than in 1948 at a 
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LIFE comrany 


price of $12, there having been 
no change in the 2,500,000 
shares of stock outstanding? Ex. 
plain. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) (1) From the point of view 
of operating efficiency, the trend 
has been somewhat favorable. 

The operating ratio, that is, the 
ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenue, is the best meas- 
ure of operating efficiency that can 
be computed from the figures given 
in the problem. The operating ratio 
for 1948 is found by dividing 18.2 
by 29.2. The resulting ratio is .623. 
The operating ratio for 1953 is 
found by dividing 34.5 by 6144. 
The resulting ratio is .562. Since 
the operating ratio changed from 
.623 to .562, it is clear that operating 
expenses, as a fraction of operating 
revenues, have declined somewhat, 
and that the business was operating 
more efficiently in 1953. 

(2) From the financial point of 
view the trends are also favorable. 
Net income increased from $3,600,- 
000 to $7,600,000, or approximately 
110%. At the same time the income 
available for charges increased more 
than interest charges both in number 
of dollars, and as a multiple of in 
terest charges. In 1948 income 
available for charges before taxes 
was five times interest charges, 
while in 1953 income available for 
charges was more than eight times 
interest charges. 

Taxes and adjustments increased 
considerably in the five year period. 
However, since the taxes are 
largely dependent on income which 
increased, and since taxes cannot be 
separated from adjustments in the 
figures given, it cannot be said 
definitely that the increase in taxes 
indicates an unfavorable financial 
trend. 


(b) (1) The position of bond- 
holders was considerably stronger in 
1953 than in 1948. A bondholder 
relies on the size of the income avail- 
able for charges for his protection. 
The income available for charges be- 
fore taxes and adjustments was 
more than eight times interest 
charges in 1953 while it was onl) 
five times interest charges in 1948. 

Since it is not possible to deter 
mine from the figures given how 
much of the “taxes and adjustments” 
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figures are income taxes and how 
much are adjustments, it may be 
more conservative to evaluate the 
earnings coverage by dividing in- 
terest charges into income available 
for charges less taxes and adjust- 
ments. This computation indicates 
that the interest coverage was 2.6 
(11.0-5.2 divided by 2.2) in 1948 
and 3.4 (26.9-16.1 divided by 3.2) 
in 1953. These figures also indicate 
that the position of the bondholders 
has become more secure. 

(2) A prospective stockholder 
would probably consider the stock a 
poorer buy in 1953 than in 1948. 
Although the profitability of the 
company has increased considerably, 
the price of the stock has increased 
even more. In 1948 the firm earned 
$3,600,000, or $1.44 for each of the 
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good sales material” 


This father-son team will tell you that Occidental is a “package” Com- 
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“Baby-Sitter” policy and the “Cost-of-Living-Bonus” Plan . . . and many 
more. With appropriate sales material, the Huffines team has found it 
easy—and fun—to sell the Occidental “packages.” ‘Cou Browne, agency 
vice-president, can give you more facts. 


Dewey Huffines Sr. and his son Dewey Jr. are one of 
many Occidental father-son combinations. Together, they 


2,500,000 shares of stock outstanding. 
In 1953 the firm earned $7,600,000 
or $3.04 for each of the 2,500,000 
shares of stock outstanding. The 
price of $12 per share in 1948 was 
roughly eight times earnings while 
the price of $30 per share in 1953 
was about ten times earnings. 

In evaluating common stock con- 
sideration is also given to the trend 
of earnings. Since the trend of 
earnings per share is very favorable, 
rising from $1.44 in 1948 to $3.04 in 
1953, some investors may feel that 
this factor more than offsets the 
change in the price-earnings ratio 
and consider the common stock a 
more attractive investment in 1953 
than in 1948. 





SELLING AND SERVICING 


A MAJOR CHANGE has taken place in 
the selling and servicing of life in- 
surance in the past twenty-five years, 
meeting a heightened public demand 
and materially increasing the use- 
fulness of life insurance in family 
financial planning, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

“The country’s present life insur- 
ance agency force of 225,000, al- 
though numbering about the same as 
twenty-five years ago, is selling and 
servicing three times as much life 
insurance as in 1930, with much 
greater emphasis on continuing serv- 
ice over the lifetime of policies,” 
the Institute commented. “This 
year, sales of new life insurance are 
expected to average some $225,000 
per agent, compared with $75,000 
of sales per agent in 1930. 
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combine 30 years of insurance service to the folks in 


Reidsville, North Carolina. 


“This increase in sales and the 
more extensive service extended to 
policyholders have been made pos- 
sible by the more expert training of 
agency forces and the improved 
methods for handling detail work in 
the home offices. At the same time, 
the average outlay per $1,000 of life 
insurance protection has declined 
materially in these years, in large 
part the result of changing emphasis 
on policy plans.” 

The transition has come about, the 
Institute points out, through the de- 
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velopment of more comprehensive 
policy plans and more carefully 
planned family programs, in keeping 
with public need. The three major 
changes effected have been: (1) 
wide acceptance of the use of life 
insurance to provide income, instead 
of merely a lump sum payment; (2) 
introduction or major development 
of numerous new policy plans to 
more closely fit family protection 
needs; (3) more careful selection 
and training of new agents, together 
with their more effective direction. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


Ik yOU DON’T HAVE IT, you don't 
spend it. Even though a man recog- 
nizes his responsibility to his family, 
and is aware that the purchase oi 
additional life insurance is inevitable, 
other cash outlays sometimes seem 
more urgent. 

Under the salary allotment method 
of purchasing insurance, however, 
he doesn’t suffer a periodic struggle 
of premium notice vs. pocketbook. 
In fact, his modest premium, de- 
ducted monthly by his employer, 
isn’t thought of as a bill at all. It’s 
savings, and is explained that way 
at home. In any case, a raise or two 
more than offsets the deduction, and 
soon the whole thing is forgotten. 
Salary allotment makes life insur- 
ance easy to buy. 


BEFORE THE WAR, juvenile insurance 
was not a major market, and what 

was written was mostly in small 
amounts. This situation has com- 
pletely changed, however, with the 
biggest increase being on children 
under ten years of age. 

Last year, for the first time, more 
insurance was placed on children 
than on women. Sales of regular, 
ordinary and industrial life to women 
totaled 4.6 billion dollars, sales to 
children totaled five billion. 

A study of ordinary insurance 
purchases in the last quarter of 1954 
has revealed that 27% of all policies 
were purchased for children under 
fifteen years of age, although of 
course the volume in dollars was 
much less than that written on men 
or women. One source has stated: 
“Persistency of juvenile policies is 
uniformly high and is relatively in- 
sensitive to the influence of other 
factors.” 

A study by LIAMA of 12,371 
ordinary insurance policies showed 
that, at the end of five years, 82% 
of the juvenile policies were still in 
force, compared with 62% of the 
adult policies. 
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TO THE FAR-SIGHTED AGENT, juve- 
nile insurance presents an oppor- 
tunity to start acquiring tomorrow's 
business today.—William E. Hen- 
dron, Hartford. 








Hlow MUCH Is A DOLLAR? Accord- 
ing to compilers of the Consumers 
Price Index, the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the dollar 
has achieved some measure of sta- 
bility in the past several years. 
After a steady fifteen-year down- 
ward drift, the purchasing power of 
the dollar leveled off in late 1951 at 
about fifty-six cents in terms of 
the January, 1939 dollar. Since 
then, it has varied only two percent 
between its high and low points, an 
unusually narrow range for so long 
a period of time. 

How long it will remain where it 
is now—in the upper 50’s—is, of 
course, anyone’s guess and every- 
one’s problem. It is felt that as long 
as supply of goods continues to 
exceed demand there will be no fur- 
ther serious diminution of what a 
dollar, your dollar, will buy. 

Whether the dollar is worth fifty- 
six cents, twenty-six cents, or even 
a dollar and six cents, the question 
is academic to a widow who needs 
$100 to pay the rent. If she has $100, 
the rent is paid; if she doesn’t, she 
must move out. 

The question now facing you and 
your family: Do you need more life 
insurance? You do, if you want 
your children to have a doll and a 
wagon when Santa Claus comes, if 





you want them to have a fair chance 
in life. 

You do if, when you are ready 
to retire, you want to say to your 
wife: “This is it. We've done our 
best. Let's live a little.” 

Now, as seasonal sales surge into 
a Christmas crescendo, a life under- 
writer knows that despite the fre- 
quent statistical fluctuations of con- 
sumer taste for durables in retail 
trade, personal income, personal 
savings, mortgage recording, instal- 
ment credit, and the like, there will 
always be an underlying need and 
demand for life insurance. The 
question for a widow, a child, a re- 


tired couple—anytime—is not what 


is this dollar worth? It is, do we 
have dollars ? 

e © e 
WHAT DOES an insurance pros- 


pect “need”? Basically, he needs 
his earning power guaranteed—jor 
himself and his wife and children. 
Usually, his sole resource is his 
-arning power, consequently, total 
and permanent disability is a worse 
financial fate than death itself. When 
a breadwinner is totally disabled, the 
necessity of providing bread con- 
tinues, even though the money mak- 
ing machine is nonproductive. When 
increased expenses incidental to a 
disability are piled on a man’s back. 
his financial burden becomes over- 
whelming. Because a man’s primary 
need is disability protection, your 
production program might well fea- 
ture several highly attractive acci- 
dent contracts to help provide in- 
demnity against loss of life, limb, 
sight, time and medical expense. 


ee e@e 
BEG PARDON, but we just can't 
resist it: A life insurance agent 


asked a rural prospect, “How would 
your wife carry on if you should die 
tomorrow ?”” The prospect replied: 
“T reckon it’s none of my business, 
as long as she behaves herself while 
I’m still alive.” 
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“This old hoop skirt frame of grandma's comes in mighty handy on 
calls like this!’ 


Bankerslifemen Know How 
To Approach A Prospect 


A Bankerslifeman is a pretty self-assured person when it 
comes to approaching a prospect. He knows how to “skirt” 
the obstacles between himself and that important first inter- 
view ... and once he gets the interview, he knows how to 
develop the needs of the prospect . . . and present plans to 


meet those needs. 


This confidence and resourcefulness is the result of 
early training in the agency office . . . plus the series of fine 
Home Office Schools . . . plus the outstanding programming 


tools available to every Bankerslifeman. 


Knowing his business well, and possessing a real desire 
to serve to the best of his ability makes the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 


friend, fellow worker or competitor. 
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Civilian Aviation—from page 18 


were using the same selective meth- 
ods over eighty years ago. Some of 
our early policies excluded the ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits. There 
are quite a few entries that recite 
cancellation of life policies of ine- 
briates and drug addicts. This would 
be a mighty handy provision to have 
available today when underwriting 
some habits cases, even though it 
might find disfavor in some insur- 
ance circles. 

There are entries prior to 1870 
granting permits to reside in Mexico 
upon payment of an extra premium 
of five dollars per annum for each 
$1,000 of insurance. 

About the same date an applicant 
asked for a $1,000 life policy but 
was given a 10-year endowment. 
Here we have selection by plan, 
probably for a deferred extra mor- 
tality. Anyway, he was a Lutheran 
pastor and it was not thought neces- 
sary also to invoke the previously 
mentioned exclusion. I believe it 
is possible through super-selection 
of other factors that we can issue 
some airplane pilots on a more 
favorable basis, and we shall discuss 
this method more fully later. 

At the 1954 Annual Meeting of 
the Society of Actuaries they dis- 
cussed broadening of the standard 
classification. Mr, Andrew C. Web- 
ster emphasized, “the danger of 
broadening the standard base by 
ignoring numerical ratings and en- 
gaging in competitive underwriting”. 
Mr. James B. Mabon stated that, 
“in his opinion the maximum extra 


which can be overlooked might range 
from $1 to $1.50 per $1,000 con- 
sidering the percentage it bears to 
the net standard premium”. 

In the past few applicants with 
an appreciable aviation hazard were 
given standard insurance. Now 
some companies have reduced their 
rates for pilots and some are giving 
standard to the more favorable 
classes. A few companies first lib- 
eralized on the scheduled airline 
pilots for limited amounts. Others 
have given standard to the private 
pilot where the flying is limited. 
It seems that competition has in- 
tensified by reducing the minimum 
requirement for flying experience 
and increasing the maximum amount 
of annual flying time permitted. 


Daily Handling 


Perhaps there are other fields in 
which liberalization might be more 
beneficial for our companies. The 
fellow who can afford to fly can 
usually purchase larger amounts, so 
such business is much more com- 
petitive, but should we succumb on 
these larger amounts if there really 
is an additional hazard? However, 
let us assume that it is in the avia- 
tion field where our company has 
decided to be most competitive. 
What do we as underwriters have 
to guide us in our daily handling of 
individual cases? 

In reviewing briefly the aviation 
statistics available to us we should 
give great credit to the Society of 
Actuaries and their Committee on 
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Aviation, headed by Mr. James E, 
Hoskins. An index to the mos: re- 
cent information on various classes 
included in the Aviation Reports 
from 1940-1954 is given in the “1954 
Reports of Mortality and Morbidity 
Experience.” In this same publica- 
tion is a study on “Policies for Large 
Amounts.” From this I now quote 
some comments on “Experience by 
Cause of Death.” It was reported 
“accidents and homicide were the 
only causes to show higher mortal- 
ity on policies for larger amounts 
than on corresponding standard or- 
dinary medically examined issues, 
when comparisons are limited to 
causes responsible for more than a 
few deaths. . . . Of the 192 deaths 
due to accidents and homicide, 45 
resulted from aviation accidents and 
67 from motor vehicle accidents. 
This unusually high proportion of 
aviation deaths was associated with 
an appreciable amount of private 
flying.” 

The more recent reports indicate 
that there is still approximately a 2 
per 1000 death rate for scheduled 
airline pilots, which is more than 
twice the expected mortality rate in 
the earlier policy years for those in 
their twenties. Only private pilots 
flying less than fifty hours in the 
preceding twelve months had a death 
rate of much less than 2 per 1000 
when issued with an aviation extra 
premium. 


Extra Premium Indicated 


These statistics suggest that some 
extra premium is indicated for prac- 
tically all pilots, unless we are will- 
ing to broaden substantially our 
standard classification, or select cer- 
tain small classes of pilots to whom 
we will give standard for limited 
amounts. Several good companies 
have chosen the latter method. This 
trend toward more standard issues 
and fewer exclusions is proper, for 
in the long run it will give the pub- 
lic more protection for their insur- 
ance dollars. However, at the pres- 
ent time we still face the danger of 
a few pilots doing especially hazard- 
ous flying and affecting the experi- 
ence of the group. I am not going 
to dwell on figures and rates, as it 
would be much better if each under- 
writer studied the statistics and in- 
terpreted their significance in the 
light of his own company practices. 
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In addition to the proceedings and 
publications within our own industry 
we will find publications by the gov- 
ernment and aviation industry which 
are helpful. The CAA Statistical 
Handbook of Civil Aviation is one. 
Another example is a recent report 
by the CAA analyzing 312 accidents 
involving more than $100 of damage 
in each case. 


Problems in Classification 


lf we are to broaden the standard 
base, or in some other way liberalize 
in the handling of the extra hazard, 
we are confronted with problems in 
classification. We have statistics on 
the usual classes of civil aviation 
pilots which probably include a num- 
ber of most unusual types of fly- 
ing. Experience is available by type 
of certificate, age, annual flying 
time, total flying experience of the 
pilot and whether he has a physical 
defect, an accident record, or has 
been grounded for violation of 
regulations. The type of plane, the 
purpose of most flights, the terrain 
generally flown over, and certain 
seasonal flying may also affect the 
experience. Proper evaluation of 
this information will enable the un- 
derwriter to eliminate the poorer 
risks and possibly come up with a 
standard group. Therefore, let us 
explore these possibilities further. 

Having assumed that we will give 
standard to certain classes of pilots 
and that we have the means to choose 
them, let us start with age, a factor 
common to all. While age is one 
of the more important criteria in 
selecting military pilots it has much 
less effect on the civilian pilot with 
ample experience unless he has an 
accident record and is still under 
age 28. If our civilian pilot is also 
flying in the military reserve we 
may wish to class him as a military 
flyer, particularly if he might pos- 
sibly go back to active duty. If so, 
we will probably want to use age 
brackets and not liberalize. It is 
unlikely those with a student certifi- 
cate will be considered standard at 
this time. With the other types of 
pilots’ certificates we may use the 
following factors for refinement of 
classes. 

The annual flying time is one of 
the most important factors affecting 
fatality rates among pilots. The 
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tore hours flown the more deaths 
result, but with some changing tend- 
These are probably due 
largely to a tendency for those pilots 


INSURANCE SALES 


are increased and made more 
profitable through use of the 
Company's unique College In- 
surance Sales Kit. This Kit, cem- 
plete with a phonograph train- 
ing record, contains all the 
materials needed to make a 
convincing College Insurance 
presentation. It is one of four 
similar Kits, each based on field 
tested procedures which accel- 
erate the sales effectiveness of 
the career life underwriter. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


pilots. For commercial airline pilots 
the number of hours is much higher 
and rather well regulated by union 
agreements and the terms of employ- 


to accept or continue insurance ifthe ment. Therefore, the occupational 


annual flying time is high. There is 
considerable opportunity for anti- 
selection when this factor is applied 
to private pilots. For those com- 
panies issuing standard, one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five 
hours per year, at time of issue, 
seems to be the limit for private 


flying time is easier to appraise but 
any private flying while off duty must 
be given very careful consideration. 
The pilots of company owned planes, 
particularly of the multi-engine type, 
with good maintenance facilities 
have given a favorable experience. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Civilian Aviation—Continued 


Here we have a great variation in 
the number of hours flown. A few 
such pilots not flying too many hours 
per year and under the most favor- 
able circumstances might be included 
in our broader standard group. 

Pilots for non-scheduled airlines, 
large irregular carriers, chartered 
service, those instructing students or 
otherwise flying for commercial 
purposes show a high enough fatal- 
ity rate to continue the extra pre- 
miums charged in recent years. The 
total flying experience is important, 
with a higher fatality rate for the 
less experienced. Four to five hun- 
dred hours solo experience seems 
to be the minimum requirement for 
the more favorable classifications. 
The statistics fail to reveal much 
difference in fatality rates for those 
with physical defects. This would 
be a rather heterogeneous group of 
pilots though and it seems prudent 
to apply extra rates if there is sub- 
stantial impairment, and not liberal- 
ize if we are trying to select a better 
than average group of flyers. 

A record of accident is a material 
debit until the pilot has had a sub- 





stantial amount of further flying 
without accident. A combat accident 
in military flying some years ago 
might be overlooked, but surely a 
recent civilian accident should elimi- 
nate better consideration for the 
average private pilot. A record of 
violation of air regulations is as- 
sociated with a high mortality rate, 
at least in the first few years follow- 
ing the violation. Such a record 
within recent years indicates a rating 
rather than leniency. The type of 
plane flown may have some bearing, 
for a higher rate of accident is found 
in light airplanes than in heavier 
types. One means of classification 
might be whether the pilot generally 
flies a single engine or multi-engine 
plane. Very many flights outside of 
the United States should warn the 
underwriter to impose the extra 
premium for full aviation coverage. 

It is not always possible to get an 
accurate picture of all flying done by 
the applicant. Also, there are some 
hazardous factors that are too diffi- 
cult to select uniformly to give reli- 
able statistics. The territory within 
the United States, or terrain regu- 
larly flown over, or seasonal or night 
flying might give some further re- 


finetrient where individual considera- 
tion enters into the decision. We 
know that all parts of the country 
have some bad flying weather at 
times, and some pilots respect this 
and some do not. If there is any 
hazardous or abnormal flying, this 
should be a signal to go slow, be sure 
we have all of the facts, and be 
chary in giving more favorable con- 
sideration. 


Some Examples 


To illustrate some of the less tan- 
gible and more unusual factors | am 
going to take the liberty on mention- 
ing a few examples from my own 
company. Some we insured, others 
we declined. One of the most inter- 
esting of these insureds is still living 
and shows how a physical defect can 
be overcome. Both legs had been 
amputated above the knee. The in- 
spector explained that he has four 
sets of artificial limbs. One pair 
was suitable for flying. The others 
were made for such special purposes 
as skiing and skating. He flew ap- 
proximately forty hours per year 
and wanted full coverage. The sub- 
ject never drinks to excess but in 
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they all know the best place in Cleveland 


“ Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by train, 
plane or car, the friendliest place 
to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city ... 
directly connected with Union 
Passenger Terminal. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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one pair of limbs he had built a 
special place for a flask. Informants 
state that this is to attract attention 
and as a joke. “Probably the old 


hollow leg joke.” We were able to 
give full coverage, but I would not 
consider him even an average risk 
though he flies less than one hundred 
hours per year. 

Of the several dozen clinic type 
reviewed, six were killed 
within a year after we considered. 
In two of these the inspection con- 
tained the tip-off. We declined but 
other companies issued and paid 
first year death claims. I guess their 
pilot classification was a_ little 
broader than ours. Each of these 
was for fifty thousand term insur- 
ance and each had his own plane for 
business and pleasure. The older 
of the two obtained his private pilot's 
license after age 45. Full coverage 
with an extra premium was applied 
for. He seemed to qualify except for 
the following comments from the in- 
spector. “Reputation as a pilot is 
poor, A local flying instructor said 
he would not ride five miles with 
him and expect to get down safely. 
Since he first learned to fly his land- 
ings have been watched with appre- 
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Attractive Juvenile Contracts 


With his complete line of juvenile contracts, the LNL 
man can sell the Junior Estate Builder, educational endow- 
ments, ordinary or limited pay life, endowment at 65, short- 
term endowments, and single-premium life or endowment 
plans. These policies are issued from date of birth. The 


popular payor benefit is available even to substandard risks. 


This complete line of liberal juvenile contracts provides 


another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to 


help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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hension by local field owners and 
fliers alike, as it frequently appears 
as though he were going to crash and 
then as though by sheer luck man- 
ages to straighten just in time to 
set the plane down somewhat hard 
but safely. Informants state that he 
is in no way worried by his landings 
and does not hesitate to take off in 
any kind of weather....” We 
thought this was a good inspection 
and took the hint and declined to 
give full coverage. Another company 
gave full coverage and was obliged 
to pay a death claim three months 
later when he was killed attempting 
a landing under extremely gusty 
weather conditions. 

The second man resided at a 
California beach town and worked 
in Los Angeles, commuting each day 
in his own plane. The inspector 
confirmed an admitted accident and 
told of one a year later when he was 
making a night landing. It is only 
about fifty miles from Los Angeles 
to his home on the coast but the 
flight is over the coastal mountains 
which are many times obscured by 
fog, smog or rain. We felt the flying 
was too regular and that he would 
be apt to make the flight regardless 


ot weather. Being familiar with the 
terrain and weather we telt that there 
was an unusual hazard in which we 
should not participate. Three 
months later another company issued 
at the regular $5 rate. Approxi- 
mately one year after we declined 
he was killed in an airplane crash, 
apparently lost in fog and rain while 
flying home from the office one 
evening. 

Now I realize that if we are in the 
life insurance business and going to 
give full aviation coverage, we will 
also have to take some chances. But, 
when we have such unusual flying 
we should be able to charge a special 
rate and certainly refuse to include 
such risks in the better group. In 
fact, if we give standard to the 
better pilots, and we have very many 
of these more hazardous pilots in 
our regular rated aviation class, our 
customary extra premium of $2.50 
to $5 may not be sufficient. 

Just a couple more examples to 
bring out the point that persons who 
can afford private flying frequently 
can afford very large amounts of 
life insurance. 

These two involve partnership 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Civilian Aviation—Continued 


insurance for desert farm land de- 
velopment. Our applications for one 
million whole life on each partner 
were to be used as additional secu- 
rity for a two million dollar loan 
sought from an eastern bank. Each 
is a pilot and owns his own plane 
and flies between California cities 
for business. They also have several 
landing strips on the 24,000 acre 
ranch and they will fly from one 
section to another where they have 
a pickup truck at each air strip to 
drive about the local area. They also 
fly with one another on some of these 
trips. Full aviation coverage with 
an extra premium was requested by 
the bank. We issued $500,000 on 
each with full coverage and offered 
to consider additional with aviation 
exclusion subject to approval of the 
loan. As it turned out, the govern- 
ment cut the cotton allotment, the 
bank turned down the loan and our 
policies were returned not taken. 
However, this deal convinced us we 
should be prepared to handle large 
amounts with aviation coverage. 


Should Not Experiment 


With such amounts we should not 
be experimenting with what might 
prove to be inadequate premiums if 
our management expects each class 
to pay its own way. No doubt our 
reinsurers will have considerable 
influence in helping us determine 
what amount of standard life insur- 
ance may be made available to such 
pilots. If we are going to give 
standard for limited amounts where 
there is some extra aviation hazard, 
and if we cannot obtain unlimited 


reinsurance on such a basis, we ate 
going to have a problem with our 
agents. They will go to other com- 
panies to get the balance to complete 
their large cases. This we do not 
like and neither does the general 
agent for he is losing commission on 
the business taken elsewhere even 
though the writing agent may get 
his. With such a situation we are 
bound to get pressure to increase our 
limits, probably before we have any 
indication of our experience in this 
field. 

In general that is the picture as I 
see it today. In closing | should like 
to pin-point a few highlights of this 
civilian aviation pilot picture. There 
is an accelerated trend toward stand- 
ard life insurance not yet sup- 
ported by the statistics which still 
indicate some extra hazard for civil- 
ian aviation pilots as a group. We 
should beware of overliberalizing 
because there are always a few 
especially hazardous pilots who can 
afford to purchase inordinately large 
amounts. We might wish to give our 
best rating to some of the better 
pilots, but to do so may require 
limiting amounts and getting into 
refinements of classification and in- 
dividual selection where the more 
intangible factors are important. 
Here we have plenty of opportunity 
for personal interpretation and dif- 
ference of opinion ; making uniform- 
ity of action and fairness between 
applicants more difficult to maintain. 
Remember that we have other 
classes of our business which may 
also need liberalizing but that we 
cannot continue to liberalize in all 
classes indefinitely for competitive 
reasons unless our experience justi- 
fies it. 
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CREDIT LIFE SALES 


Growing Eastern credit life company offers challenging sales op- 
portunity to experienced Credit Life and A & H representative. Ap- 
plicant should be self starter, good organizer, willing to relocate and 
travel, possess an above-average sales record and have a sincere 
desire to carve for himself a top executive position in the company. 


For OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED write telling complete facts about 
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QUALITY AWARDS 


To BE ELIGIBLE FOR the National 
Quality Award for 1956, agents in 
the United States will submit their 
application blanks to their home of- 
fices by January 31, it has been an- 
nounced by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, co-sponsors of the 
award. Home offices will have until 
February 29 to send in endorsed 
applications. 

Qualification rules remain the 
same as last year. Ordinary and 
combination agents may qualify if 
they have: a persistency record on 
December 31, 1955 of at least 90% 
by amount or number of lives on 
ordinary paid business of 1954 and 
1955 not terminated except by death 
or term conversion; $150,000 pro- 
duction on at least fifteen lives in 
each of the two years ; membership 
in an NALU local underwriters’ as- 
sociation ; and a two-year record as 
a full-time life insurance representa- 
tive. 

Combination agents may also 
qualify by combining weekly pre- 
mium business and ordinary, if any, 
on an alternate application blank. 

Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from NALU or LIAMA 
headquarters. Form “A” is for ordi- 
nary and combination agents. Form 
“B” is for alternate use by combina- 
tion agents. Form “C” is for addi- 
tional use by an agent who has 
changed companies during the two- 
year period. 

This will be the twelfth year in 
which the National Quality Award 
has been presented in the U. S., and 
the 11th year for Canada, where 
qualifying rules are different and 
the closing date for applications is 
March 31. 

NOQA winners receive certificates 
and pocket cards the first year they 
qualify and silver seals in repeat 
years. A special three-color certifi- 
cate is issued to five-time winners. 
Ten-year winners receive a hand- 
some laminated plaque and in sub- 
sequent years a seal for mounting 
on the plaque. 

In Canada the award is sponsored 
by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, the Agency Section 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association and by LIAMA. 
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policy changes 


Atlantic Life: Has a new accident and 
sickness plan exclusively for business and 
professional women. All sicknesses, ex- 
cept those connected with pregnancy, are 
covered and house confinement is not re- 
quired. Underwriting rules on all policy 
forms have been changed to increase the 
maximum monthly indemnity and effect 
other changes. 


Atlantic Mutual (New York): Has re- 
duced its New York State disability bene- 
fits rates. In most cases the reduction ap- 
proximates 10%. 


Combined of America (ill.): Is offering 
a hospitalization policy which is good for 
1,000 continuous days in the hospital. 
Maximum room and board is $15 per 
day, maximum surgical operation benefit 
$500. 


Confederation Life (Canada): Has an- 
nounced an increased dividend scale ap- 
plying at most ages and durations on the 
Association’s regular life and endowment 
plans. The average increase is about 10%. 
The Association has also liberalized the 
basis for converting cash dividends to 
paid-up additions. The interest rate cred- 
ited to dividends on deposit has been 
increased to 4%. 


Connecticut General: Has benefit plans 
available to cover groups of employees of 
10 to 24 lives. Where state laws permit, 
group life will be part of the program. 
New limits of issue for standard and sub- 
standard business have also been an- 
nounced. These range up to $500,000. It 
will now offer life insurance at standard 
rates to pilots and crew members of 
scheduled airlines and to many private 
pilots. A new rate base for group an- 
nuity and deposit administration con- 
tracts went into effect November 1. They 
reflect a higher interest guarantee, mor- 
tality improvement and lower loading for 
expense. 


Connecticut Mutual: Has increased its 
dividend scale for the eighth time in 13 
years. Interest allowed on settlement op- 
tion funds will be at the rate of 3.3%, 
and 3.15% will be allowed on dividend 
accumulations. 


Home Life (N.Y.): Has liberalized the 
underwriting of military risks. The pur- 
pose is to return the company, as much 
as possible, to pre-Korea underwriting 
Standards. 


Jefferson Standard: Has reduced waiver 
Tates in amounts up to 50%. A new 
paid-up at 85, minimum $10,000, replaces 
the Business Provider. Juvenile may be 
written now with fractional premiums. 


Lincoln Mutual (Neb.): Has a preferred 
risk ordinary life with a minimum of 
$10.000. The company also announces a 
juvenile estate builder. 


Manufacturers Life (Canada): Has a 
supplemental term insurance rider which 
provides as much as twice the basic policy. 
The rider, which applies for seven years, 
is renewable and convertible. 
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You Should, Mister Agent .. . 
Our training, topnotch sales aids 
and individualized policies to meet 
individual needs are designed to 
make more money for you under 
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Mutual of New York: Has increased its 
dividend scale for 1956. Dividends dis- 
tributed will be 11% greater than in 
1955, principally because of the higher 
dividend scale, according to the company. 
The dividend action is subject to final 
ratification by the board of trustees in 
January. Accident and sickness dividends 
will be continued at the same rates as in 
1955. Participating supplementary con- 
tracts will receive 3.15% interest, while 
interest on dividend deposits will be at 
3%, both at the same rate as in 1955. 


Mutual Trust: Has revised its dividend 
schedule effective January 1, producing 
an over-all increase of about 10%. 


Nationwide: Has discontinued use of a 
war clause. The old rule permitted 
amounts up to $10,000 without a war 
clause. The new rule sets no limit. 


New England Life: Has reduced rates on 
its ordinary life policy for amounts of 
$5,000 or more, effective November 1. A 
reduction of $1.50 per $1,000 in the gross 
premium on all applications for 5 and 
10-year renewable and convertible term 
policies was also announced. On non- 
renewable term policies, reduction is 50¢ 
per $1,000, excluding decreasing term, 
term to 65 and term riders. 


Northwestern National: Liberalization in 
underwriting rules affecting private pilots 
with non-commercial certificates has been 
announced. Pilots age 30 and over, with 


more than 400 hours solo, flying less than 
110 hours annually, may apply for up 
to $75,000 at standard rates without an 
aviation exclusion rider. 


Occidental of California: Reductions in 
civilian aviation extras have been an- 
nounced. Providing world-wide protection 
on both civilian pilots and crew members, 
the new rates lower the former premiums 
by as much as one-third. 


Provident Mutual: Has a new disability 
income and premium waiver provision. 
It applies to whole life plans and en- 
dowments maturing on or after age 65. 
Income is $10 monthly per $1,000 where 
disability commences before age 55 and 
continues to age 65. This income con- 
tinues at a reduced scale after age 65 
without further evidence of disability 
and the policy pays up at that age. Pre- 
miums for disability cease at age 55. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Has launched 
an extensive promotion program to in- 
troduce its new non-cancellable accident 
and health plan. Called the “Extended 
Income Protector,” the new plan will pay 
continuous loss of time benefits for sick- 
ness, as well as accident, straight through 
to age 65 for total disability. 


United Life & Accident: Has removed 
limits for issue on any one life. Maximum 
previously was $200,000, but now the com- 
pany will issue without a maximum limit, 
subject to normal underwriting rules. 
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Dynamic Equilibrium—from page 23 


the growth of group. The effect of 
this development on the salesman of 
individual insurance and the insurer 
who does not provide group cover- 
ages is obvious. 

No matter how personally sym- 
pathetic one may be to these ob- 
jections, it is unrealistic to wish for 
“what might have been.” ‘The re- 
alistic sales manager will seek to 
develop a sound volume of mass 
coverage insurance and then utilize 
the basic coverage provided by group 
as a part of an individually sold pro- 
gram. I doubt that many companies 
have exploited to an appreciable 
degree the potential for individual 
sales that exists among their group 
insureds. The pattern of the future 
would seem to require an increasing 
accommodation to mass coverage 
insurance as an important part of 
every employed person’s insurance 
estate. 

In agency management, as I sup- 
pose in all lines of work, it is 
possible to discern from time to time 
what might be called insurance 
“fashions” as appealing ideas are 
developed and catch on among sales- 
men and sales managers. In the 
last twenty years we have seen the 
programming approach, particularly 
to life insurance sales and more re- 
cently to accident and_ sickness 
insurance sales, lauded as the quint- 
essence of professional field under- 
writing. One cannot be critical of 
this concept as it relates to the un- 
usual buyer. A person or family of 
unusual means or extraordinary 
needs does not fit the common pat- 
tern for which package policies have 
been designed. 

‘While admitting that there is an 
important place in personal insur- 
ance selling for program analysis 
and for the expert on tax problems, 
trusts and the like, the plain fact is 
that the usual prospect presents a 
simple needs picture. His is the re- 
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READY FOR YOUR OWN BRANCH? 


Show us you can recruit and “build'' men and we'll make you an attractive 
offer. We provide and equip office, finance men and furnish training program. 


Opportunities for your own Branch right now in lowa, Minnesota or the 
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quirement for a clean-up fund, as 
much continuing income to survivors 
as possible and perhaps a mortgage 
policy. He needs protection against 
loss of income because of disability 
and, if not otherwise provided, a 
source of reimbursement for hos- 
pital and medical expenses. The 
budgets of most prospects will per- 
mit no more. The complicated pro- 
graming approach to them consti- 
tutes a confusing and disheartening 
proposition. They are proper pros- 
spects for the sale of a good package 
that combines the simple essentials 
of the protection that they can afford. 

Perhaps too many have _ been 
dazzled by the intellectual glitter 
of programing and have neglected 
the average prospect. It has been 
established again and again that the 
salesman who is schooled in pre- 
senting a sound and versatile pack- 
age can see and sell more people, 
thus bringing more protection into 
being than if he adheres to the 
necessarily more involved tenets of 
program analysis. 

While it is true that the face 
amount of life insurance sold has 
been increasing in a most gratifying 
manner year after year, is there not 
something rather ominous in the 
fact that the number of lives in- 
sured has not grown in proportion? 
Even with more than $340 billions 
of life insurance in force in American 
companies, the average in force per 
family is a mere $6.700. At a time 
when consumer credit and mortgage 
debt is at an all-time high and the 
purchasing power of the dollar is 
about half what it was prior to 
World War II, there is much to be 
said for pushing the package ap- 
proach as an expeditious way of pro- 
viding a lot more insurance for a 
lot more people. 

One recent facet of life insurance 
merchandising that has evoked con- 
siderable controversy has been the 
promotion of so-called preferred 
rate, larger minimum amount con- 
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tracts. Those who have featured 
this type of contract argue that the 
economies of handling a larger size 
package can be appropriately re- 
flected in a lower premium rate per 
thousand of insurance issue ‘. Ap- 
parently the insurance regulatory 
authorities of most states agree with 
them that there is no discrimination 
in such a rate deviation based upon 
provable savings. 

Another school of thought laments 
this deviation from the old practice 
of quoting the same rate for risks of 
like kind, irrespective of the amount 
of the insurance. They point out 
that economies arising from larger 
size contracts make a contribution 
to the apportionable surplus avail- 
able for dividends under practically 
all contracts, and that at this late 
date to give a preferential rate based 
on size of contract will raise suspi- 
cions as to the propriety of previous 
rate structures. 

Without wishing to be altogether 
pragmatic, it would seem that the 
wide public acceptance of these 
special contracts is a convincing 
endorsement of their appeal, both to 
the consumer and the salesmen. 
There can be little doubt that thev 
have contributed substantially to 
more adequate protection for many 
families and have raised the sales 
sights of many agents. The respon- 
sibility of insurance management is 
such that we need have no appre- 
hension about a mad orgy of specially 
priced policies such as some have 
feared. We should remember that 
special rate policies are not new. It 
is only their considerable popularity 
that is new. 


Variable Annuities 


There is probably no more lively 
argument in life insurance todav 
than that between those who favor 
the variable annuity and those who 
oppose it. It is obvious that the long- 
term trend in our economy is an 
inflationary one. Emphasis to this 
has been given by the very rapid 
rise in wages and prices since the 
conclusion of World War II. 

Another way of saying the sam 
thing is to point out that there has 
been a marked depreciation in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. In 
a period of inflation those who relv 
on fixed income suffer. Tnvestment 
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in real property, commodities and 
equities has been the orthodox re- 
course of those who have sought to 
mitigate the impact of inflation. It 
is now proposed that through the 
medium of the variable annuity, 
those who seek to build income for 
retirement through life insurance 
companies have the opportunity to 
safeguard their future purchasing 
power. The great and growing 
popularity of the mutual investment 
funds is well known. Americans 
have a $7 billion investment in these 
funds. In the first eight months of 
1955, 74,000 new plans for invest- 
ment in them were established. 
Proponents of the varabie an- 
nuity point out that a fundamental 
purpose of life insurance—the cap- 
italization of the human liie value 
achieved through the 
variable annuity, with the added as- 
surance that the retirement income 
received by the annuitant will not 
have depreciated through the impact 
of a rising price level. Opponents 
of the concept argue that the institu- 
tion of life insurance has gained 
great public stature because of the 
certainty of its contracts and that 
any deviation from the guaranteed 
benefit would have a deleterious 
effect on public regard for our busi- 
ness. They point out that substantial 
investment by life insurers in com- 
mon stocks might place them in 
control over particular industries, 
leading perhaps to an assertion of 
jurisdiction over life insurance by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, They contend that life in- 
surance has a responsibility to abate 
inflation whereas the variable an- 
nuity, by encouraging investment in 
equities, stimulates speculation. 
While the arguments on both sides 
are thoughtful and impressive, it 
is premature to attempt conclusive 
judgment in the matter. One cannot 
avoid the thought, however, that in a 
dynamic business, experimentation 
of the kind represented by the vari- 
able annuity is not only wholesome 
but inevitable. Attempts to suppress 
it would seem to imply that the life 
insurance business does not have the 
competence to experiment intelli- 
gently, or to merchandise a new 
departure of this kind in such a way 
as to give the buyer a clear under- 
standing of what he has purchased. 
Is not the course of reason one of 
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encouraging conservative experi- 
mentation with the variable annuity, 
of exploring its potentials and of 
revealing its defects? Personally, I 
fear not the experiment but a too 
impetuous promotion of what is as 
yet a largely untried device. 


Accident and Health 


One of the epic developments 
affecting the production of personal 
insurance in the last decade has 
been the recognition by life in- 
surers of the essential partnership 
between life insurance and accident 
and health insurance. Abandoning 
former aloofness and disdain, most 
life insurers now recognize that 
accident and health insurance is a 
necessary part of their service if 
they are to protect completely the 
human life value. This recognition, 
coming late though it has, is none- 
theless most salutary because it as- 
sures a more rapid expansion of 
accident and health insurance and a 
greater stability to what has been, 
until recently, a stormy segment of 
the personal insurance business. It 
is good that life insurers now ac- 


knowledge their very great stake in 
the fate of accident and health insur- 
ance. If the disability coverage is 
nationalized or unduly restricted by 
regulatory authority, the path is 
paved for similar action against life 
insurance itself. Working as a team, 
voluntary private life insurance and 
accident and health insurance can 
provide the answer to the need of 
the American people for protection 
against the financial consequences of 
the principal hazards that threaten 
them. 

Development of the product of 
personal insurance has been vastly 
influenced by political issues during 
the past two decades. Our business 
was slow to sense the full implica- 
tions of the changed state of the 
public mind during the depression 
years. The primacy given in public 
thinking to security has left an 
important mark on our business. 
The yearning for security by the man 
in the street underlay the passage 
of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
and its extension in the years that 
followed. It is easy to second-guess 
and the sport of Monday-morning- 
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Dynamic Equilibrium—Continued 


quarter-backing is popular with us 
all. However, as we look back, can 
we escape a pang of regret for our 
failure to see in the social security 
legislation that we accepted so 
supinely twenty years ago the seeds 
of a giant governmental insurance 
bureaucracy ? 

As a business, we were expedient 
in treating the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Benefit as if it were life 
insurance. We embraced OASI, 
failing to see that it would inevitably 
become a political football. Even 
today, after having been treated 
to the spectacle of continued adul- 
teration of the OASI system by 
poorly conceived and hastily enacted 
amendments, we still tell our clients 
that they may regard their social 
security benefits as a part of their 
life insurance program. There are 
now pending in Congress amend- 
ments which would further enlarge 
the scope of social security and carry 
it for the first time into the field of 
disability benefit payments. We do 





not know whether the socialistic 
juggernaut can be halted, but cer- 
tainly the life insurance industry has 
an obligation to the American people 
to point out to them where the path 
leads that we now tread. 

At both the Federal and _ state 
levels, there have been recurrent 
proposals for compulsory cash sick- 
ness insurance. It is true that the 
well-intentioned but badly conceived 
Federal health reinsurance program 
probably will fail of enactment be- 
cause of its inherent defects and be- 
cause it appeals to neither party, but 
there are other measures of equal 
significance pending in Congress. 
The Case-Ives Bill would establish 
a system of compulsory cash sick- 
ness insurance for the District of 
Columbia. This measure is intended 
to be a model bill after which the 
states may pattern similar systems. 
Even without bringing forward the 
vital point that compulsion is largely 
foreign to the American way of life, 
the lack of necessity for this type 
of legislation should be apparent. 
Voluntary, private sickness insurers 
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“Parents seem to like the 
Jumping Juvenile contract 
any way they look of it”, is 
a frequent comment of our 
agents. This quality of bol- 
anced appeal is largely responsible 
for the notable success enjoyed by 
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from our agency departme 
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are gaining rapidly on the goal of 
almost complete coverage of the 
insurable risks. 

The one beneficial effect of the 
propagandizing of those who wish 
government to take a larger and 
larger measure of responsibility for 
the health and welfare of the indi. 
vidual, has been an enhanced recog- 
nition by private insurers that they 
must move ahead faster, not only to 
insure more people but to liberalize 
their contracts and to eliminate those 
features which have been a source 
of misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion. Thus, in accident and health 
insurance we see a variety of experi- 
ments with assured renewability, 
We see the progressive elimination 
of restrictions and reductions from 
the policy. In fact, under the pres- 
sure of social and political necessity, 
accident and health insurance is 
making giant strides toward becom- 
ing what the average insured expects 
it to be. This process has been 
spurred by unfortunate state legis- 
lation, such as that enacted in North 
Carolina and Ohio this past year, 
affecting the right of the insurer to 
terminate even commercial contracts. 
While these pressures are worrti- 
some, it has been possible for our 
business, because of its dynamic 
equilibrium, to absorb them. 


Sales Specialization 


No one knows as well as the 
agency officer that the marketing of 
personal insurance is susceptible to 
change because of alterations in the 
product itself, in new techniques of 
distribution, the interest of govern- 
ment and social demands. As the 
needs of the people whom we serve 
have become more complex, our 
business has developed special forms 
of coverage. This in turn has led 
to a higher degree of specialization 
among our salesmen. Today in the 
ordinary field there are those who 
have attained a high degree of suc- 
cess by becoming expert in tax and 
estate matters. Others have devoted 
themSelves to the sale of group insur- 
ance or association coverage. 

Sales specialization has compli- 
cated the agency structure and the 
work of the home office agency 
department. Our agents now require 
more and better training and a wider 
knowledge of the various ways by 
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which personal insurance can be 
made useful. Emphasis on insurance 
selling as a professional career in- 
volves the expenditure of greater 
time and more money in indoc- 
trinating our producers. The ever- 
greater investment in the individual 
agent has made it difficult for general 
agents to shoulder their traditional 
responsibilities, with the result that 
a larger part of the load of planning, 
leadership and expense has been 
shifted to the home office. 

These developments have come 
upon us gradually and have been 
absorbed by the industry in stride. 
Research, experimentation, trial and 
error have helped us find our way, 
accommodating the merchandising 
of personal insurance to the necessity 
of change. 

An important influence further 
affecting the marketing of personal 
insurance is the current competition 
among different types of distribu- 
tion systems. In property insurance 
we observe the inroads made by the 
so-called direct writers on the old 
general agency system. The produc- 
tion of a very large volume on a 
basis that provides savings which 
can be passed on to the policyowners 
has a definite appeal to a cost-con- 
scious public. In personal insurance, 
due to that peculiarity of human 
nature which makes it necessary to 
sell life, health and accident insur- 
ance, the competition between the 
so-called direct writer and the agency 
outlet will probably not become so 
pronounced as in property insurance. 
Yet it is worth noting that the 
patronage of such over-the-counter 
vendors as the savings bank last year 
aggregated $70 millions. Compared 
to the total sales of life insurance, 
this is a picayune amount, but it is of 
significance that 40% of the buyers 
of savings bank life insurance had 
never been approached by our agents. 
In personal insurance, cost is prob- 
ably a less important element than 
service, and if we are to continue to 
be successful in meeting over-the- 
counter competition, we must achieve 
a more intensive cultivation of the 
entire market. 

It is inevitable that government 
will have a growing interest in a 
business like ours that touches so 
intimately the lives of nearly every 
man, woman and child in America. 
Increasingly, we will be aware of 
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this interest of government in what 
we do and how we do it as greater 
and greater reliance is placed on 
life, health and accident insurance 
by more and more people. Govern- 
ment’s interest appears in the dis- 
tributive processes with the Federal 
Trade Commission probe of accident 
and health advertising, with the 
complaint surveys made by the in- 
surance commissioners, with the 
regulation of consumer credit insur- 
ance rates, commissions and sales 
practices and with the Federal in- 
vestigation of the manner in which 
health and welfare funds have been 
handled. 


In contemplating government’s 
concern with how we distribute our 
protection, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that in large measure 
such complaints as have developed 
derive from a failure at the point of 
sale. The agency officer cannot avoid 
the responsibility for this breakdown. 
The management philosophy of the 
insurer will determine the quality 
of the field representation, the ade- 
quacy of field training, and the 
conduct of the salesman in the pres- 
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ence of his prospect. The time will 
never come when all misunderstand- 
ing or all wilful desire not to under- 
stand has been eliminated. 


The Highest Standards 


Nonetheless, agency management 
will have to accept the burden of so 
conducting the sales effort as to 
comply with a growing set of stand- 
ards adopted and enforced by regu- 
latory authority. We can restrict 
the spread of administrative or 
statute law affecting the distributive 
process to the extent that we insist 
that our salesmen, having been care- 
fully trained, adhere to the highest 
standards of ethical conduct. This 
comment is not offered because there 
is any widespread failure by field 
representatives to conduct them- 
selves in a professional manner. It 
is simply indicative that the occa- 
sional failure of our representatives 
at the time of sale is the most prolific 
basic cause of complaint against our 
business. 

A recent issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness carried an article entitled, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dynamic Equilibriuzm—Continued 


“America Needs a Million Sales- 
men.” It related that only if the 
efficiency of our distribution is 
improved and the number of sales- 
men is materially increased, will it 
be possible for us to maintain our 
standard of living and achieve the 
$500 billion economy that can be 
ours by 1975. Distribution is the 
alternate heart beat of production. 
The capacity of industry to produce 
goods and services has expanded 
more rapidly than our facilities for 
marketing those goods and services. 
Continued high levels of employ- 
ment depend on increased distribu- 
tion. This is as true of personal 
insurance as it is of automobiles or 
frozen foods. 

We need to propagate a higher 
esteem and better understanding of 
selling as a career. We are sadly 
short of salesmen and we have not 
yet solved the problem of where to 
find them. We must raise the 
productivity of our present sales 
organization, immediately and im- 
pressively. If the challenge of dis- 
tribution is to be met we will need to 
formulate and apply new concepts 


of selling to our complex and volatile 
market. We must conform the sales 
opportunity to the security-minded- 
ness of our prospective salesmen. 
To a dangerous degree, security 
rather than opportunity predomi- 
nates in the thinking of the men 
whom we need to add to our dis- 
tributive system. Today, the scien- 
tist and the financier are glorified 
in the minds of the college graduate. 
The salesman’s job is low in his 
priority of desirability. 

Greater emphasis must be placed 
on the importance of merchandising 
and selling so that careers in this 
field will be accorded their proper 
value by the young men and women 
who are entering the business world. 
We must remind ourselves of the 
essentiality of imbuing management 
with the modern concept that exhor- 
tation, incantation and enthusiasm 
are no substitute for knowledge. 

Not only is this development es- 
sential to keep pace with the rest of 
the economy, but it most urgently 
needs to be done if the pressures for 
public pensions, health and welfare 
benefits are to be dissipated. 

Our dynamic equilibrium reacts to 
‘changes in underwriting as well as 
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in production and marketing. We 
have seen a start made in the issuing 
of group life insurance on a perma- 
nent basis. We have seen the acci- 
dent and health contract simplified 
and streamlined and extended to 
overage and substandard risks. We 
know of the relaxation of under- 
writing limits and standards of 
acceptance in life insurance with 
larger retentions and eased ratings 
for special risks now commonplace 

Today's opportunities challenge 
the flexibility and imagination of all 
personal insurers. On no executive 
officer does the impact of | this 
challenge fall more heavily than the 
agency officer. But in it there is 
exhilaration and the chance to exer- 
cise real talent and ingenuity in the 
achievement of positive objectives 
Our market is growing. We are now 
a nation of 165 million people 
Twenty years hence we expect to 
have a population of 228 million 
Ours is a changing population as 
well as an increasing one. By 1960, 
there will be 50% more of our people 
under 21 years of age, 75% more 
over the age of 65, than was the case 
in 1940, but with only 5% more in 
the so-called productive ages of 21 
to 65. This shift in the complexion 
of our population means greater 
competition for salesmen. It will call 
for greater output per member of 
the labor force. Our market will be 
a better one in the years to come, not 
only because we will have more 
prospects, but because they will have 
a greater appreciation of the value 
of personal insurance. Our market 
will grow as we discover additional 
new uses for personal insurance. 

As we face up to the problems 
and promise of tomorrow, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we 
enjoy tremendous advantages. The 
insurance principle is sound and 
time-tested. The American people 
still believe in the voluntary wav. 
Our business has a fund of exneri- 
ence, enjoys skilled management and 
is represented in the field by a great 
and-increasingly able sales organiza- 
tion. We have piled up a record of 
nerformance. Let us rejoice in the 
dynamic equilibrium of personal 
insurance, recognizing that as we 
adhere to principle rather than em- 
brace expedience, change will pro- 
vide us wholesome opportunities for 
growth and greater service. 
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A Plain-English Policy—from page 27 


agree, much less attorneys, the pros- 
pect is told nothing of them. It is a 
rare case when the policyholder sees 
the policy before he applies for it. 
Even rarer is his study of its tech- 
nical language after he receives it 
and pays the first premium. Indeed, 
there appears to be a legislative pre- 
sumption that the policyholder is 
ignorant of the terms of the policy. 
It is only when the policyholder is 
in dire need or suffers some ill for- 
tune that he consults the policy at all. 
_. . He discovers a mass of techni- 
cal phrases, utterly meaningless to 
the average layman, and of doubtful 
import to trained minds. . . 

The policy should consist of a plain 
and concise statement of the facts, 
not in technical language requiring 
judicial construction, but in simple 
words of unmistakable import that 
cannot be changed to favor the com- 
pany by by-law, contract or other- 
wise, except upon direct authoriza- 
tion of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance or the legislature. 

Another New York judge, Justice 

Shientag of the Supreme Court 
bench, said this: 
... Insurance contracts, above all 
others, should not be couched in 
language, as to the construction of 
which lawyers and courts may hon- 
estly differ . . . a policy of life in- 
surance should be so worded so as 
to be understood, not by a savant or 
rhetorician, but by a person of ordi- 
nary business intelligence.* 

And a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin exploded when 
he tried to decipher the covering 
clause of an insurance policy. It 
happened to be an automobile in- 
demnity policy that he was consider- 
ing, but the principle is pertinent. 
The policy was written to insure 
“C. D. Bower, Jr. and/or the Stur- 
geon Bay Company.” The “and/or” 
phrase was the special object of the 
court’s ire: 

It is manifest that we are confronted 
with the task of first construing 
“and/or,” that befuddling, nameless 
thing, that Janus-faced verbal mon- 
strosity, neither word nor phrase, 
the child of a brain of some one too 
lazy or too dull to express his pre- 
cise meaning, or too dull to know 


‘Funk v. New York Life Ins. Co., Sup. 


Ce., 
a ial Term, N. Y. County, 1946. 60 N.Y.S. 2d 
349 
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what he did mean, now commonly 
used by lawyers in drafting legal 
documents, through carelessness or 
ignorance or as a cunning device to 
conceal rather than express meaning 
with view to furthering the interests 
of their clients. We have even ob- 
served the “thing” in statutes, in the 
opinions of courts, and in statements 
in briefs of counsel, some learned 
and some not.” 


While we are quoting judges, a 
statement made in a decision by 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the U. S. Supreme Court 
is in order. “A word is not a crys- 
tal, transparent and unchanged,” 
Holmes wrote. “It is the skin of a 
living thought and may vary greatly 
in color or content, according to the 
circumstances and time in which it 
is used,” % 


In spite of the ambiguity and com- 
plexity of insurance policies, the 
person whose life is insured—the 


2 Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of Wis- 
consin v. Tollefsen, Sup. Ct. of Wisconsin, 1935. 
263 NW 376. 


8 Towne v. Eisner, U. S. Sup. Ct., 1917. 38 
S. Ct. 158, 245 H. S. 418, 62 L, Ed. 372, LRA 
1918 D, 245 


man who is paying the premiums— 
is under a positive duty to read the 
policy. There is a legal presumption, 
not only that he has read the policy 
when it is delivered to him, but that 
he understands it. 

That is the rule. It has to be the 
rule. If the policyholder could plead 
ignorance of policy provisions, then 
there would be little point in issuing 
a policy in the first place. The insur- 
ance relationship would be reduced 
to chaos. 

But if the rule is sound, there is 
compelling social and moral reason 
for the policies to be written in lan- 
guage that the policyholder can com- 
prehend, in actuality as well as 
theory. 

In 1950 one of the nation’s largest 
oil companies embarked upon a new 
benefit program for its employees. It 
involved a retirement plan, group 
life insurance, and certain sick-acci- 
dent benefits. The entire program 
was well conceived and extremely 
liberal. 

Like all such programs, the plan 
was instituted to gain the loyalty of 
the firm’s employees and to reduce 

(Continued on the next page) 
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turnover. Naturally, it could not 
achieve these ends unless the em- 
ployees clearly understood it. A per- 
son can hardly be expected to ap- 
preciate a favor if he doesn’t know 
what it is all about. 

It was important, then, that the 
company get the facts about this new 
program across to all of its workers. 

There was an even more compel- 
ling reason, in this case, why the 
program had to be explained. The 
retirement portion of the plan was 
contributory. To participate, em- 
ployees had to sign authorizations 
allowing the company to deduct 
small amounts each month from 





obituaries 


Cleary: George J. Cleary, chairman of the 
board and retired president of the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, died October 11 at the age of 
58 following a heart attack. Mr. Cleary 
had been associated with Mutual of 
Omaha and United for 35 years. He had 
been vice president and a member of the 
board of directors of Mutual of Omaha 
prior to becoming president of United 
Benefit in 1949. He retired from that 
position in July of 1954 to become chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Cleary was a past 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Nebraska and of the National Institute of 
Nebraska and of the National Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters and was 
also a member of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
and American Bar Associations. 


Nettleship: Charles F. Nettleship, retired 
vice president of the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, passed away 
October 26 at his home, following a long 
illness. Mr. Nettleship joined the Colonial 
Life in 1897, the year of its establishment. 
He served successively as general super- 
intendent, assistant secretary, secretary and 
treasurer and second vice president. In 
1930 he was elected vice president and 
at the time of his retirement in March 
1943 was a director and member of the 
executive committee. Mr. Nettleship was 
considered an authority on civil war his- 
tory and the life of Lincoln and had 
traveled widely throughout the south 
gathering historical data. 


Frey: Carroll Frey, former editor of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s field 
magazine, “Penn Mutual News Letter”, 
died November 3rd at the age of 61. Mr. 
Frey had been an employee of the com- 
pany since 1912 and was retired three 
years ago because of illness. The author 
of several historical books published by 
the Penn Mutual dealing with Old Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Frey was a photographer of 
rare ability whose prints had been ex- 
hibited in many European cities and 
those of this country. He had been pres- 
ident of the- Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia, and was a past chairman 
of the Keystone Group of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association. 


their pay checks. The trust agree- 
ment required that a certain percent- 
age of all employees sign these agree- 
ments before a specified date. 

There was a real need for good 
communications here. To get the re- 
quired number of authorizations 
signed by the deadline, the company 
had to convey to several thousand 
employees a general idea of what the 
program was all about. The indus- 
trial relations department recognized 
this. As an instrument for explain- 
ing the program, they worked up a 
sixteen-page booklet. They were as- 
sisted in drafting the booklet by 
representatives of the life insurance 
company that was underwriting the 
group plan. 

I have this booklet beside me now. 
It is beautifully printed in three 
colors on slick paper. I would judge 
that the production costs on the 
booklet ran in the neighborhood of 
one dollar a copy. I am going to 
quote some excerpts from it. Before 
reading them, however, keep in mind 
that it was written and prepared for 
the sole purpose of “selling” refinery 
workers, pipeliners, clerks, rough- 
necks, and other hourly-paid em- 
ployees on the value of the benefit 
program. The company needed their 
cooperation and understanding. This 
booklet was the primary instrument 
through which it was to be gained. 

Here is the way the booklet starts 

out (with the company name merci- 
fully omitted) : 
Pursuant to consent given by the 
stockholders at their annual meeting 
on May 4, 1950, the Directors of 
\einiedmanebaiia Oil Company, at their 
meeting held May 25, 1950, adopted, 
effective July 1, 1950, a Contributory 
Pension Plan for Employees of 
sesinnanensbiies Oil Company and of 
certain subsidiaries, eligible to par- 
ticipate therein . 

It would be interesting to know 
how many employees managed to 
read beyond that first sentence. 
Those who did, however, found 
more legalisms in store for them. A 
couple of pages further along there 
was a chapter entitled “Some Im- 
portant Points.” The purpose of 
this section was to explain what the 
Plan meant to employees, in terms 
of specific benefits. Suppose, for in- 
stance, an employee wanted to know 
what would happen to his retirement 
benefits when he died. This question 


was answered, all right—in these 
words : 

If the sum total of all Retirement 
allowances paid a “Retirant’’ does 
not at the time of his death equal or 
exceed the sum total of his contri- 
butions under the Plan, plus “In- 
terest,” the difference shall be paid 
to his “Designated Beneficiary,” ex- 
cept in the case where, pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 9 of the 
Plan, he has elected to take a re- 
duced Retirement Allowance for 
himself and his “Contingent Bene- 
ficiary.” In the latter case, if the 
sum total of all Retirement Allow- 
ances paid to him and, in case of his 
death, to his “Contingent Benefici- 
ary” shall not, upon the death of his 
“Contingent Beneficiary,” have 
equaled or exceeded the sum of his 
contributions, plus “Interest,” while 
a “Participant,” the difference will 
be paid to his “Designated Bene- 
ficiary.”” 

Three weeks prior to the deadline 
for the signing of the deduction au- 
thorizations, not nearly enough sig- 
natures had been obtained by the oil 
company. The industrial relations 
people were frantic—and puzzled. 
They could not understand why em- 
ployees were reluctant to agree to 
participate in a program which was 
so heavily loaded in their favor. The 
whole plan was explained in the 
booklet. Every employee had been 
given a copy. All they had to do was 
read it and discover that, under the 
benefit program, they had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Why, 
then—why wouldn’t they sign those 
authorizations ? 

In desperation the industrial re- 
lations department organized teams 
to go into the field and talk to em- 
ployees. These teams got small 
groups together and informally ex- 
plained what the program was all 
about. They communicated in a 
language the employees could tun- 
derstand. The required number of 
signatures was quickly obtained. 

Whatever moral you might draw 
from this story, it points up the need 
for effective communication in the 
group field, as well as in the client- 
agent relationship. Someone has 
estimated that 45% of the nation’s 
labor force is now covered by group 
insurance. The saturation point is 
not in sight. And as more group 
policies are written, the life insur- 
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ance companies who underwrite 
them must recognize that they have 
a responsibility for communicating 
understanding about the operation 
of the plans to employees, as well 
as to the employer. Unless the em- 
ployees clearly understand what 
their group insurance is doing for 
them, the employer who pays the 
bill is certainly not getting his 
money's worth. 

Some employers can handle this 
communications job without any 
help from the underwriter. Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
for example, has developed the finest 
series of brochures, pamphlets and 
the like, explaining their extensive 
benefit programs, that I have ever 
seen. This company, perhaps more 
than any other, understands the 
technique of good communications. 
Its industrial relations people know 
how to get meaning across to em- 
ployees. Even their labor contracts 
are almost entirely devoid of legal- 
isms. But for every Standard Oil 
Company there are thousands of 
other employers with group insur- 
ance, who must rely on the under- 
writer for assistance in explaining 
the program to employees. In such 
cases a printed piece—a brochure, 
a folder, a booklet—is usually the 
key instrument for communication. 
When this piece is drafted by a man 
who is in the grip of the insurance 
language, it can do more harm than 
good. It serves to confuse, rather 
than to convey meaning. 

(To be Continued) 





sales 


Atlantic Life: Sales were 37.6% ahead of 
1954 at the end of September and just 
short of exceeding last year’s figure for 
entire 12 months. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for for September totaled $21,- 
739,897, an increase of more than $714 
million over same month last year. Total 
insurance in force reached a new high of 
$2,326,528,119 by the end of September. 


Bankers National: Paid-for ordinary life 
during the month of September showed a 
66° increase over September of last year, 
While the first nine months increased 
27.7% over same period last year. 
Beneficial Standard: September produced 
an increase of 35% in life written and 
10% im accident and health as compared 
with September, 1954, and were 25% and 
<0", respectively, over August, 1955. 
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INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 





CAGO LANDMARKS=——™ 











For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the ‘ 
hotel nearest you. 

In BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 
In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 
in CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 
In NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — PLaza 5-5000 
The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 
have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 

L Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service 























Connecticut Mutual: New life sales for 
the third quarter totaled $98,203,895. Vol- 
ume for the year to date was $299,514,733. 


Continental Assurance: Insurance in 
force at the end of third quarter was 
$314% billion. Ordinary paid-for busi- 
ness for 1955 stood at $226,504,234, an 
increase of approximately 22% over same 
period last year. 


Excelsior Life: Insurance in force now 
exceeds $400 million. 


Government Employees Life: Life insur- 
ance in force for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $63,600,987 ($44,447,304 in 
1954). 


Great American Reserve: A_ record- 
breaking September in paid business of 
$11,833,722 was reported. 


Guarantee Mutual: New life sales were 
up 30.6% for the first nine months com- 
pared with the same period in 1954. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for the first 
three-quarters of 1955 topped the $30,- 
000,000 mark, 18% ahead of comparable 
period of last year. Paid volume for Sep- 
tember was in excess of $3,500,000. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New ordinary 
life for first nine months totaled $424,- 
915,000, a 31% gain over comparable pe- 
riod last year. New oup business 
amounted to $130,833,000. Insurance in 
force figures showed $4,085,166,000 of or- 
dinary and $695,628,000 of group. 


National Life (V#.): Three-quarter mark 
sales totaled $154,566,772, a gain of more 
than 17% over corresponding period last 


year. Insurance in force totaled $1,638,- 
621,568. 

North American Accident: In the ten- 
year period in which the company has 
been in the life field its volume of life 
business has more than doubled to over 
$132 million life in force. On October 3, 
anniversary date, a total of $1,009,000 life 
insurance was written. 


Northwestern Mutual: A new nine-month 
record of $435 million, a 914% increase 
over the previous high set last year, was 
announced. The highest September sales 
in history totaled $4514 million. 
Pan-American: Life insurance in force 
has reached the $800,000,000 mark. 


Ohio State: Insurance in force is now 
more than $300 million. The gain in 
insurance in force in the first nine months 
was $15,500,000 compared with $10,865,000 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 


Pan-American: Life insurance in force of 
this company has reached the $800,000,000 
mark. 

Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for the first nine months totaled $127,- 
863,000, an increase of 14.3% over corre- 
sponding period of 1954. Insurance in 
force rose to $1,698,322,000. 


Southwestern Life: Paid-for insurance for 
first nine months amounted to $16l,- 
342,728. Production in the comparable 
period of 1954 amounted to $121,270,401. 
Insurance in force totaled $1,310,636,138, 
a nine-month gain of $99,035,480. 


Washington National: For first nine 
months insurance in force increased $106 
million, a gain of 68.7% over last year. 
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they’re in the 


M and more people these days are paying more 
attention to the less obvious values in life insur- 
ance policies. Large buyers especially, and buyers of 
business life insurance. These wiser clients look for 
many things — they insist on these three... 


First, they want a company that treats all policy- 
holders . . . both new and old, and regardless of plan 
. . with equal fairness. 


Second, these wiser buyers know that situations may 
change. So they insist that there be guaranteed in the 
original contract a liberal change of plan clause and 
the right for a business, as well as an individual, to 
exercise settlement options. And they want a wide 
range of options. 


Third, they want low cost. They look behind current 
rremiums and dividends — and insist on a company 
with a good investment and mortality record. 


Connecticut Mutual agents, surplus writers and 
brokers know that their clients are satisfied on these 
points. These policyholders discover new values in 
their contracts, time and time again! 


RON 
f:.. The 
. * OVE 


2) Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 


These clients are 


mighty glad 


Connecticut Mutual 


Sir Plus says: the next time you 
have a surplus case or one that 
must be brokered, call the nearest 
Connecticut Mutual General Agent. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New President 


The board of directors of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies have announced that Morgan B. Brainard, 
president, will retire next February and be elected to the 
newly created position of chairman. Henry S. Beers, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
will then succeed him as president. 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Liberalizes A & H Underwriting 


The company has liberalized its underwriting rules on 
all policy forms to increase the maximum monthly in- 
demnity in occupational classes AAA and AA to $400 
and to accept monthly premiums on all loss of time and 
hospitalization policies with a minimum monthly pre- 
mium of $7.50. 


A & H for Women 


A new accident and sickness plan of income protection 
exclusively for business and professional women has 
been introduced and is similar in most respects to those 
issued to business and professional men. It covers all 
sicknesses except those incidental to pregnancy. House 
confinement is not required. A choice of twelve or 
twenty-four months’ sickness benefits, plus lifetime ac- 
cident benefits, are provided, as well as double benefits 
for automobile or travel accidents. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Pays Quarterly Dividend 


The board of directors of the company has voted a 
quarterly dividend of $.25 per share to be payable on 


es 15 to stockholders of record December 2, 
955. 


For December, 1955 





COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Shares Split—Stock Dividend 
New Home Office 


Stockholders of the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, at a special meeting held November 23, ap- 
proved a revision in the capital stock from $2,000,000, 
(200,000 shares, par value $10), to $3,000,000, (1,- 
500,000 shares, par value $2). This revision is being 
accomplished by a five-for-one split in the present $10 
par value shares and the payment of a 50% stock divi- 
dend. In effect the changes represent a 7% for 1 split 
in the shares, and the new shares on this basis will be 
issued December 7 to stockholders of record November 
23. 

A cash dividend of $.05 has been declared on the 
newly reclassified 1,500,000 shares, thus placing the 
stock on a regular $.20 annual dividend basis. This cash 
dividend also is payable December 7 to stockholders of 
record November 23. 


Formal dedication ceremonies for the company’s new 
home office building in Louisville were held November 
13. Among the distinguished guests were Lawrence 
Wetherby, Governor of Kentucky; Andrew Broaddus, 
Mayor of Louisville ; Kentucky Insurance Commissioner 
S. H. Goebel; and Holgar J. Johnson, President of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Offer Made for National Fire 
Proposed Stock Dividend 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company has been called for 
December 20th to approve the proposed acquisition of 
the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford by 
an exchange of shares. The offer calls for exchange of 
one share of Connecticut General for each three and one- 
half shares of National Fire conditioned on acceptance 
by holders of at least 80%, or 400,000 shares, of Na- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


@ Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


@ Policy Holders and Other 

Leads 

Top First Year 
Commissions 

Vested Renewals 

Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 

Paying 4°, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


Now in 25th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,750,000 
$117.70 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $43,000,000 
in Force 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street « Denver, Colorado 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 








EU ed 


GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Juvenile Policies Our 
Specialty 


Pry 


Complete Life Insurance 
Coverage 


Ages 0-60 


ALSO ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 


159 North Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 


MY ESE EERE 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


tional Fire stock. The proposed exchange offer would 
be effective upon stockholders’ approval on December 
20th and would expire January 23, 1956. Acceptance 
of the offer by all holders of National Fire stock would 
involve the issuance of 142,857 new shares by Con. 
necticut General, which would increase its outstanding 
capital to $7,428,570, par value $10 per share. 

If the foregoing acquisition plan is approved and con. 
summated, the directors of the company have recom. 
mended, subject to favorable action by the stockholders 
at the annual meeting in February, a further increase in 
capital stock to $15,000,000, to be accomplished by a 
stock dividend of one and a fraction additional shares 
for each share held. In the event the entire program 
becomes effective, it is expected that the company ini- 
tially will pay dividends on the increased capitalization 
at not less than $.50 per share each quarter, or $2 a year, 
on each of the 1,500,000 shares. On the basis of th 
present stock this would mean a rate of not less than 
$4 a year compared with the $2.60 currently being paid 


Underwrites Group Catastrophe Plan 


The company has underwritten a hospital-surgical- 
medical catastrophe plan for General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, available to management employees 
throughout the country. This plan, on a shared cost 
basis, will include members of the employees’ families 
and provide hospital payments up to $15 a day witha 
maximum of $1,050, extra hospital costs up to $300, 
surgical fees to $250, and doctor’s services up to $280 
during hospital confinement, maternity benefits to $150 
and catastrophe insurance for three-fourths of any addi- 
tional expenses incurred, after a deduction based on 
the employee’s annual salary. The maximum for each 
employee and his dependent is $10,000. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New Stock Offered 


The company is now offering 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $5 per share through Eastman, Dillon and 
Company. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE Association 


Toronto, Canada- 


Policy Dividends Increased 


The Association has announced a general increase in 
dividends for 1956 paralleling the increase effective 
January 1, 1955. The increase on the average is ap- 
proximately 10%. The interest rate credited to divi- 
dends on deposit has been increased to 4%. 
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| News 


FIDELITY BANKERS Life Insurance Corporation 
Richmond, Virginia 


New Vice-President 


The company has announced the election of Harold 
J. Richards, formerly assistant to the president, as a 
vice-president. 


INDEPENDENCE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New Disability Income Policy 


The company has issued a new series of disability 
income policies offering sickness and accident or acci- 
dent only coverage to provide income when the insured 
is disabled. Plans are available for both men and 
women up to age 59 and provide for complete. non- 
house confining sickness coverage, incontestable clause, 
thirty-one day grace period, non-prorating provision, 
non-disabling injury coverage and increased benefits if 
premiums are paid annually or semi-annually Monthly 
income payments are written up to $400 per month for 
men and $250 per month for women. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Stockholders’ Dividend 
The board of directors of this company declared a 


dividend of $.25 per share, payable November 11 to 
stockholders of record November 7, 1955. 


THE KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New President 


The board of directors of the company has announced 
the election of Joseph J. Hess as president. 


LIFE COMPANIES, INCORPORATED 
Richmond, Virginia 


Stock Offering Priced 


The 340,000 shares of the company’s common stock 
recently offered have been priced at $18 per share. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“Best H. O. 
Cooperation Ever ...”’ 


That’s what our Agents tell us as they enjoy 
individualized Sun Life service day after day. 
If you want top commissions . . . a complete 
and flexible policy portfolio . . . a part in 
the growing future of an expanding Company 
. .. prompt and friendly Home Office assist- 
ance, contact us about the better opportuni- 
ties we offer. Agency and brokerage contracts 
available. 
Address your inquiry to: 
B. A. FRANK, Assistant Secretary 


and 
Manager of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Insurance 


In Force over 
$400,000,000 


oa 
Assets over $80,000,000 











to the 
members of our 


$500,000 CLUB 


more than half of our 
Field Representatives 
already have paid for in 
excess of $500,000 each in 1955 


UNITED, SERYICES _ 
Ye Snsurance Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6,D.CG. 
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THE MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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; 1 New Direct Mail Program 


The company has revised and expanded its direct 
mail program for agents with a new set up consisting 
“| of forty letters and mailing pieces, including reply-type 
letters, mass mailing messages and letters designed for 
pre-approach purposes. A system has also been devel- 
oped for planned repeat mailings to capitalize on the 
law of averages through re-circularization of the same 
prospects at periodic intervals. 


NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Officers Promoted 










Ray T. Compton has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer. Other officers are: M. C. Christopher, vice- 
president and assistant to the president; E. A. Lange, 
Jr., vice-president and agency director ; James S. Knud- 
son and Roy Bb. McKinney, vice-presidents ; Amanda M. 
Mims, secretary. 














NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 















Profit-Sharing Policy Approved 
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Serving you in 
"i # 
yi The Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina has 
i T, us approved, subject to certain revisions in terminology to 
i limit possible misrepresentation, the company’s profit- 
sharing policy which was questioned by the North 
e Downtown at the center of everything. Carolina Association of Life Underwriters. 
i ¢ 300 luxurious rooms, all with bath. 
e Superior service and hospitality. 
© Coffee Shop and La Petite Room. 
¢ Completely air-conditioned. 
2 # Convention Facilities. NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


ee” ny, Minneapolis, Minn 
« Garage Service. Compa y: Capolls, esota 








Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting 


The company has liberalized its underwriting rules 
affecting private pilots with non-commercial certificates. 






AT 11th AND LOCUST STREETS Mature pilots, age 30 and over, with more than four 
RATES hundred hours of solo experience, flying less than one 
FROM yr hundred and ten hours, annually, may apply for up to 





$75,000 at standard rates without an aviation exclusion 
rider. The pilot must be a mature individual not con- 


nected in a permanent occupation with the aviation 
Arthur H. Friedman, Homer Mclaughlin, 9? PET ate 
Managing Director Mgr. industry, and must be capable and have a good safety 


PHONE— CEntral 1-8750 record, 


Albert Harris, $4 
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News 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Discontives War Clause 


The company has discontinued the use of a war clause 
in its current policies. Although the previous limits 
were set at $10,000 to military personnel since October 
24th, this restriction has been removed. Underwriting 
will be based on the hazard in the individual case, the 
applicant’s need for insurance, ability to pay, and the 
probable persistency. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Elects New Vice-President 


Everett G. Judson has been elected vice-president of 
the company in the investment department. William F. 
Young and Richard G. Woodbridge, III, were promoted 
to second vice-president and assistant vice-president in 
the investment department, respectively. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Declares Cash Dividends 


At its October meeting, the board of directors of the 
company declared the regular cash dividend of 10¢, plus 
10¢ extra per share, payable November Ist to stock- 
holders of record October 21, and a special cash dividend 
of 20¢ per share, payable December 15 to stockholders 


of record on October 21. Action was also initiated to 
effect a 10% stock dividend. 


PILGRIM LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Robert D. Jackson has been elected president of the 
company to succeed C. C. Hodges, who was appointed 
chairman of the board. 


POSTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Correction of Stock Issue 


The 45,500 shares of new stock offered for sale to 
the public is a secondary representing part of the 


present holdings and is not a new issue. These shares 
are priced at $20 each. 


For December, 1955 





A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

A new and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 


A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 


A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
C. L. U. designation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Roanoke 10, Virginio Poul C. Buford, President 





SAFETY BELTS... 


Congratulations to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have 
made safety belts available in the 
1956 models, and for the other new 
safety features that have been 


introduced. 


But we hope you never have 


cause to find out how good they 


really are! 


THE 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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in the Northwest! 


Exotic New 
WAIKIKI ROOM 

. . Authentic Polynesian Beverages and Cuisine 
MINNESOTA TERRACE 

. . Finest Facilities for C ions and Meetings! 
FAMOUS JOLLY MILLER 

. » Featuring the Chef's Corner 
COFFEE SHOP 

« « Quick, Convenient Service 





THE HOTEL NICOLLET OFFERS vou » Te NORTHWEST'S 
BEST ¢ acc 





Teletype MP 33 
Telephone AT 3177 


Hotel 


NICOLLET 


| _MINWEAPOL 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers . . . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


& Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts. 
* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas Maichige 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakot hio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
R. D. Rogers, CLU, Director of Agencies 


North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











PHILIPPINE AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Manila, Philippine Islands 


New Board Chairman 


C. V. Starr has been elected chairman of the board 
of the company, to succeed the late Paul V. McNutt, 
Mrs. Kathleen McNutt was elected a member of the 
board. 

This company is the leading life insurance company 
in the Philippines, accounting for nearly half the total 
number of policyholders in the Republic, and about 
40% of the total business in force. The company is 
almost entirely owned by American Life Insurance 
Company of Delaware. 


PUBLIC SAVINGS Life Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Stock Split 


A two-for-one stock split was authorized by stock- 
holders of Public Savings Life Insurance Company at 
a special meeting in Dallas in October. The action 
followed the completion of the merger of public Savings 
and Western States Life Insurance Company of Dallas. 
Home offices of the consolidated company are main- 
tained in Charleston, while executive offices are in 
Dallas, Texas. 


UNION BANKERS Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 





Licensed in Idaho 





The company is now licensed to operate in nineteen 
states, with Idaho the seventh new state to issue a 
license this year. 


UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Elects New Vice-President 





Clarence L. Peterson, formerly vice-president and 
general counsel of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected vice-president of the com- 
pany effective October 15. 


UNITED AMERICAN Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Extends Operations 


The company has been admitted to do business in 
four additional states; Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississipp! 
and Oklahoma. 
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UNITED Insurance Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Offering 


A prospectus covering an offering of 200,000 shares 





an of $2.50 par common stock of this company has been 
f the filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Of the total, 150,000 shares represent holdings of 
pany certain stockholders, while the remaining 50,000 shares 
total is a new issue, The offering is being handled by R. S. 
about Dickson & Company, Charlotte, N.C. and A. C. Allyn 
ob & Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, with the shares 
vance being marketed at $20 each, subject to an underwriting 
discount of $2 per share. 

The board of directors of the United, at their October © 
meeting, declared a quarterly dividend of $.15 per share 
on the new $2.50 stock which was paid October 28th to 

y holders of record October 18th. For the three preceding 
quarters dividends have been paid at the rate of $2.10 
per share, which, after adjustment for the 30-for-1 split, 
is equivalent to $.07 per share on the present stock. 

tock- 


ny at UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
— Company, Concord, New Hampshire 
vings 
allas, 
nain- Removes Maximum Limits 
re @ The company has announced removal of its maximum 
limits on amount of insurance issued on any one life. 
The previous maximum amount issued was $200,000, 
but the company now will issue life insurance without 
a maximum limit, but subject to normal underwriting 
rules. 





NO SECRET FORMULA 

eteen 

ue a SPEAKING TO A GROUP of Penn Mutual Life first-year 
President’s Club winners, two million-dollar producers 
—William G. Seeburger, of Philadelphia’s Joseph H. 
Reese Agency, and William W. Crouse, Jr., of John 
ly T. Scott’s New York City Agency—passed along some 
advice. 

Said Mr. Seeburger: “It took me a long time to 
realize that big producers have no secret formula—they 
are just regular Joes with a few outstanding character- 
and istics possessed by many successful business men. They 
rance have a strong desire to be better than average. If you 
com- think in terms of larger production and bigger things 
you are going to work for and eventually accomplish 
them. Give of yourselfi—what good you do for others 
must inevitably come back to you.” 

Mr. Crouse, who entered the business in mid-1952, 
advised: ““A man’s success is in direct proportion to 
his diligent application, consistent effort and hard work. 
Set your objectives, whatever they may be, and then 
refuse to let anything come between you and those 
objectives. If it requires night work, then work those 
days and nights because it is a small price to pay for 
the returns success in our business can bring.” 
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Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$195,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $85,000,006 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $221,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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STATE FARM REPORT 


Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
companion of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
PASSES #913 MILLION MARK} 
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On March 4, 1955, the Tujunga (Cali- 
fornia) Record Ledger ran the following 


story, which we quote in full: 


“Insurance Co. Refutes Police; 
Allows $12,000 Death Claim 


*‘Demonstrating that a big insurance 
company has a good heart as well as an 
inquiring mind, the State Farm Life Insur- 
ance Co., through its Sunland-Tujunga 

ent, LaRaine Haisch, is aying a claim 
of between $12,000 and sikdoo to a wife 
whose husband and young son both died 
several weeks ago onde er unusual and tragic 
circumstances. Surviving was the wife, 
Sarah L. Ramzy, now a resident of Los 
Angeles. 

On the morning of Jan. 23, William A. 
Ramzy, 36, and his six year old son, Martin, 
were discovered dead from monoxide as- 
phyxiation in the family car in the garage 
of the Ramzy home, [0832 MecVine St., 
Sunland. Both the coroner and the police 







































































































California newspaper finds big insurance 
company has “good heart, inquiring mind” 


pronounced the deaths to be suicide. 

“Not so Agent Haisch and the State 
Farm Life Insurance Co. The latter, urged 
to act by Agent Haisch, conducted its own 
exhaustive investigation. and determined 
that evidence pointed to accidental death 
rather than to suicide. 

**Mrs. Ramzy, had the insurance com- 
pany accepted the official reports of the 
coroner and the police which it legally can 
do, would not have received a dean penny. 
Insurance policies usually carry a clause 
which denies the claim if death is due to 
suicide within two years after the policy 
goes into effect. 

**The Ramzy policy was written in 
December, 1953.” 


We at State Farm Life are proud of this 
story. We think it illustrates the creed of all 
three State Farm Companies . . . that our 
first duty is to protect and guard the inter- 
ests of our policyholders. 


Company adds 
$75 million in 


first 9 months of °'55 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 
September 30: During the nine 
months ending September 30, State 
Farm Life Insurance Company in- 
creased its insurance in force by 
more than $75,000,000, to bring its 
present total to $913,000,000. 

By the same date, total assets had 
risen to more than $102,000,000. 

Commenting on this achievement, 
Morris G. Fuller, C.L.U., President 
of State Farm Life Insurance Com- 
pany said: 

“Certainly the most important 
factor in creating our $913 million of 
Ordinary Life Insurance is the State 
Farm Agent and his personalized 
service among his group of clients. 
He is a specialist in the Family In- 
surance Program which, essentially, 
is coverage for the private passenger 
car, the residence and its contents, 
and the family financial security 
program. 

“This State Farm Agent is a very 
busy citizen in his community, busy 
in a very constructive way. Because 
of his careful training and constant 

rsonal support by the extensive 
State Farm field supervisory staff, 
every hour has a purpose—to meet 
his responsibilities to each client, 
and to continue regular insurance 
studies. State Farm Life is one of the 
ways in which he contributes to the 

ace of mind of his friend, the State 
seam policyholder.” 


This is another in a series which is published at 
regular intervals to acquaint you with facts of 
interest concerning State Farm Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Acacia Mutual: Sfuart D. Hecox, for- 
merly director of sales training for Mutual 
Trust Life, has been appointed director 
of training. 


Aetna Life: John C. Curtis, formerly 
supervisor at the Houston general agency, 
has been appointed agency assistant at 
the home office. 


American Investors: Special representa- 
tive appointments: In Lubbock—Charles 
W. Tomberlain and (Mrs.) Merle W. Hill, 
both of whom were formerly agents with 
the Great American Health; and in Fort 
Worth—Harry W. Schmidt, former owner- 
manager of Riverside Auto Supply Co., 
Fort Worth. 


American Mutual: Kurt O. Sieck, for- 
merly assistant to the president and agency 
secretary for American Reserve Life, has 
been appointed director of sales service. 


American United Life: Samuel S. Ballin 
of Newark has been appointed agency 
manager in upper New Jersey. Harry V. 
Foreman, president of the Indiana State 
Association of Life Undrs., has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Kokomo, Ind. 


Associates Income: Charles E. Ray, for- 
merly manager of the A. & S. dept. of 
Indianapolis Life, has been appointed vice 
president and manager of this companion 
company to the Associates Life. 


Baltimore Life: John R. Armitage has 
been promoted to manager of the Hagers- 
town-Frederick district office. 


Berkshire Life: Lawrence W. Strattner, Jr., 
CLU, formerly a division manager with 
Prudential, has been appointed director 
of training. 


Canada Life: Albert E. Kilhefner has been 
named manager of the new branch office 
established at San Diego, Cal. 


Central Standard: Clarence V. Broekema, 
who is affiliated with the  Blasdell- 
Brockema Agency which he owns and 
operates, has been appointed general agent 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Pension Consultants, Inc., 
formed by M. H. Blankenhagen and 
Herbert A. Cavanagh, have been ap- 
pointed general agents. 


Detroit, 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): William M. 
Moore, formerly manager for Guardian 
Life In South Carolina area, has been 
appointed supervisor of branch office 
agencies, 


Connecticut General: Edward N. Cheek, 
/r., former brokerage agency head at New 
Orleans, has been named manager of the 
new Chicago brokerage agency. 


Connecticut Mutual: David Luchs, M.D., 


formerly civilian medical officer and con- 
sultant in medicine at Walter Reed Army 


For December, 1955 


Medical Center, has been appointed assist- 
ant medical director. 

Ben E. Stotts, Jr., brokerage supervisor 
for the Melzar C. Jones Agency in Los 
Angeles, has been named to head the 
first district agency in Arizona (First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Phoenix). 


Crown Life: W. N. Bowden has been 
appointed agency superintendent. 


Eastern Life: Triangle Underwriters, Inc., 
have been appointed as general agents 
in New York City. The life dept. is under 
the supervision of Dan Cohen. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Field vice presi- 
dent Ralph M. Thykeson will supervise 
the New York metropolitan dept., suc- 
ceeding Joseph L. Beesley now a senior 
vice president, in addition to his present 
field—the northeastern dept. Howard E. 
O'Malley, formerly agency assistant for 
the New York metropolitan dept., has 
been appointed superintendent of agencies 
and will assist Mr. Thykeson in super- 
vising the N. Y. metropolitan dept. 


Equitable Life (lowa): A new agency 
has been established in Madison, Wis., 
with Richard C. Johnson as general agent. 


Fidelity Bankers: Daryl L. Stull, formerly 
state manager of Virginia for Guarantee 
Trust Life, has been appointed agency 
director. 


Fidelity Mutual: Richard K. Marshall, 
formerly associate general agent for New 
England Mutual, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Baltimore succeeding 
Thomas M. Green, retired. 


Franklin Life: Paul V. Gartland, CLU, 
formerly with the Home Life, and Irwin 
J. Gordon, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Life, will be associated with the 
company’s Martin B. Singer Agency in 
Bridgeport. 


Great-West Life: 4. C. Mussellam has 
been appointed supervisor of the Van- 
couver branch. 





ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 


FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying Wr%e 
current dividend. Recommended for: le 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


inquiries Invited—Ne Obligatien 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & C6. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 
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Harry J. Reid, CLU, formerly district 
manager at Barrie, Ontario, and J. C. 
Davey, CLU, formerly agency assistant in 
Winnipeg, have been named managers of 
new branches established in Kitchener and 
St. Catharines, respectively. 


Guardian Life: Richard R. Deas has been 
appointed manager of the South Carolina 
agency in Columbia. 


Home Friendly: The eastern division, 
under the supervision of division man- 
ager R. E. Aisquith includes the new 
Silver Spring and Valley districts. The 
former is located at 724 Ninth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., with Thomas H. Yorke, 
manager at Washington, D. C., also man- 
aging this district; and the latter is 
located at 7301 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md. Former staff manager Raymond J. 
Sienkiewicz of Baltimore has been pro- 
moted to district manager. 


Indianapolis Life: Jo/in P. Lyons has been 
appointed general agent in the state of 
Wisconsin. 


Jefferson National: The Bowers & Lind- 
heimer Agency have been appointed Chi- 
cago general agents. Associated with E. 
Keith Bowers and Lionel B. Lindheimer 
are Frank R. O’Hare, Jr., as agency 
brokerage dept. head and Dennis J. Young 
as head of the agency life dept. 


John Hancock: Pau! R. Goerig, assistant 
manager at Allentown, has been appointed 
regional supervisor-administration for the 
southeastern territory. 

Vincent L. Minisci, formerly in charge 
of sales of the Buffalo agency, has been 
appointed general agent in Worcester, 
Mass., succeeding William E. Collins, re- 
tired. Benjamin Ashley, assistant manager 
of the San Diego district, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new district office 
in San Jose, with Jack W. Peacock and 
Charles T. Talkington as assistant district 
managers. 

A regrouping of district agencies in 
certain regionai territories has been an- 
nounced as tollows: Texas and certain 
districts in West Central area have been 
assigned to the supervision of A. William 
Rhodes, CLU, West Central manager, and 
have been designated as Southwestern 
territory. A new Southern operation is 
under the supervision of Andrew A. 
Adinolfi, CLU, manager of the South- 
eastern region. Districts in western Penn 
sylvania, formerly in Southeast region, are 
assigned to the upper New York State 
region. The Greater New York regional 
territory is being divided—metropolitan 
New York and Connecticut, Regions | and 
2—with John P. Hennessey, regional man- 
ager of Greater New York, heading Re- 
gion 1 and Leonard Vecchiolla, district 
manager of Nassau East office, promoted 
to regional manager of Region 2. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Life of Georgia: A new territorial align- 
ment will be put into effect on January 
1: Zone I (Ga. and Fla.)—Claude D. 
Cothran, from Zone Il to Zone I as 
director succeeding Cliff C. Hewett, re- 
tiring; Zone IL (S.C., N.C., Va.)—John 
M. Jackson, Jr., CLU, manager of claims 
dept., director; Zone III (Ky., Tenn., Ala.) 
—A. W. Read, now in charge of Miss., 
Tenn. and Ky., director; Zone IV (Miss., 
La., Ark.)—G. S. Cutini, CLU, director 
of training, director. Guy T. Dobbs, Sr., 
will become co-ordinator of agency opera- 


tions in the home office, moving from the 
post of director of agencies for Ark. 
and La. 


Lincoln National: Herbert G. Benz has 
been appointed general agent in Appleton, 
Wis., succeeding W. B. Bellack, CLU, 
and J. Bon Davis, CLU, who are now 
devoting full time to personal production. 

Julian A. Bryant has been appointed 
general agent in Richmond, Va., succeed- 
ing the late Carroll T. Scott. 


Manhattan Life: Elliot T. Richards, Jr., 
formerly a supervisor with New York 
Life, has been appointed brokerage su- 
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J. W. BARTON 


ful from date of employment. 
to District Manager. 
leadership and has done an 


Mr. Barton is a good person 
the Presidents Club. 









can be devised. 


“Executive Vice-President’ 
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wico’s best ad vertisemen,, 


Glendale, California 
An ANICO Career Underwriter who has been continuously success- 
In eight years of service, he 
advanced from Agent to Staff Supervisor to R 
As District Manager of Glendale, California 
for the last sixteen years, he has placed the District in continuous 
tstanding job in developing men. 
producer and is a life member of 


For information without obligation address 


“Go.veN YEAR 


egional Supervisor 


YOU CAN GROW WITH ANICO 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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OVER 3 BILLIONS OF -LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ge ee en 2 ee ee 


“lear this cut... 


IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A 
MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 


service, without obligation. 





NAME 


Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving 
one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- 
tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. 
You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable 


— Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. 
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MAIL TODAY TO BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, .MASSACHUSETTS 


pervasor o1 the yames G. Rani Agency, 


avew LOrkK. 

sauge ouwyer lias Deen appoireau 4eu- 
efah apgeiae ath VATBaaa Watal Uiliccs ay 
acCD ivi. 
wiassachusetts Mutua: wistrict 


Broup 
acpresenlalive appuintineinye: Rie ite. 
suvarad to AUlanla, unuer tne cirecuion uw 
oeantley johnsen, group Pepavalat Malayer; 
wuward W. O Malley to Uleveranu, Guy 
wd. caamim, group Tepiwalal Malayer, alu 
cuares kk. rtart to riouston, muve be 
avueris, group regional manayer, 

anovert Vv. O'prien, unuerwriter, has 
been appoimted assistant unuci writing 
secretary and Kaymond L. Burati, com- 
pully aiormey, aS assistant Cuulse.. 

arthur H. Challis has reureu as gen- 
eral agent at Seattle and ts succeeded 
by Dwight N. Mason, yr., tormerly ays 
sistant general agent. 

A new district othce has been established 
in Milwaukee with Charles A. Smiunh as 
aistrict group representauve and wiil ve 
under tne general supervision of sern- 
hard F, Kalo, jr., CLU, Francis G. jen- 
nings, CLU, has been named general agent 
of a new office at Oakland, Cal. 


Milliman & Robertson: Wendell Milli- 
man, former vice president of New York 
Life, and Stuart Robertson, consulting 
actuary, have formed this consulting ac- 
tuarial firm in Seattle, Wash. Another 
member of the firm is Shomas Bleakney; 
all three are members ot the Society of 
Actuaries. 


Modern Woodmen: 4. G. Tiedje, super- 
visor of the bond division, has been named 
investment manager. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Theron M. Lemly, 
formerly Memphis manager for the Home 
Life, has been appointed general agent 
in Memphis succeeding Lloyd Ramsey, 
resigned. 


Mutual Service Life: Ernest H. Klepetar 
has been appointed chief actuary ot this 
company and Mutual Service Casualty. 


Nationwide Life: McClain Cheetham, 
formerly assistant actuary of Old Line 
Life, has been appointed associate actuary. 


New England Life: Following the retire- 
ment on December 31 of Dr. Frederick R. 
Brown, Dr. Olin C. Hendrix now asso- 
ciate medical director will become med- 
ical director. 


New York Life: Promotions in the home 
office: Executive assistants named—Glen 
B. Gross (personnel dept.), Gordon W. 
Stables (office of the secretary), H. Frank 
Homan, Jr., (actuarial dept.) and Tierney 
A. O’Rourke (group dept.); counsel in 
the office of the general counsel, John F. 
Gleason; Edwin M. Jones and Donald C. 
Tiedemann, assistant counsels; Dr. Murray 
F. Bell, associate medical director. 

William G. Colmery has been appointed 
genefal manager-at-large and Charles L. 
Gibbs, CLU, has been named to succeed 
him as general manager in Jacksonville, 
Fla. William A. Spiker, CLU, has been 
transferred from general manager in 
Washington, D.C., to general manager of 
the northern Virginia branch succeeding 
Mr. Gibbs. 

William F. Leisman, Jr., assistant man- 
ager at Philadelphia, and J. Gordon Dye, 
assistant manager at Pittsburgh, have been 
appointed training supervisors for the 
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Middle Atlantic division. Clark Gerhart, 
CLU, has been appointed inspector of 
agencies in Washington, D.C. 

A sales office has been opened in Co- 
jumbus, Ga., with Charles B. Dennard, 
an assistant manager at Atlanta, in charge. 


Northwestern Mutual: William B. May- 
berry, Indianapolis mortgage loan agent, 
has been appointed Cleveland mortgage 
joan agent succeeding Karl J. Probeck, 
retired. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Paul C. Fay, 
formerly an agent for John Hancock Life, 
has been appointed brokerage manager 
in Boston. 

Reno D. Carter, group service manager 
in Detroit, has been promoted to director 
of group service operations and Charles 
W. Claunch becomes associate director of 
group service operations. A. G. Loop, 
former assistant regional group manager 
in Cincinnati, has been named regional 
group manager in Houston, and Frank 
FE. Suran was promoted to assistant re- 
gional group manager and _ transferred 
from Detroit to Houston. 

Robert J. Daley, St. Louis agent, has 
heen appointed assistant branch manager 
there. 

John F. Tapson, former group service 
representative in San Francisco, has been 
named group service manager at Detroit. 
George Patterson, group representative in 
Atlanta, has been promoted to assistant 
regional group manager there. Russell 
Weiler, Cincinnati, has been named as- 
sistant regional group manager there. 


Ohia State: Richard G. Sutherland, for- 
merly director of mortgage life sales for 
Trans-American, has been appointed di- 
rector of education and sales promotion. 
Luther L. Lumpkin, formerly Columbus 
general agent for State Life of Indian- 
apolis and national production manager 
for American Farmers Mutual, has been 
apnointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

David C. Morgan has been appointed 
manager of the mortgage loan dept. and 
Lawrence F. White assistant manager. 

New general agencies have been estab- 
lished in Evansville, Ind., and Winston- 
Salem. N. C., with Hobart F. Lutz and 
Richard T. Brinkley, respectively, as gen- 
eral agents. 


Pan-American: James M. Robarts, assist- 
ant to the director of public relations, 
has been appointed director of sales pro- 
motion and George Bosse, formerly pro- 
duction manager of Stone Stevens, Inc., 
New Orleans advertising agency, has been 
named production manager of the sales 
promotion dept. John T. Graham, person- 
nel assistant for American Cyanamid Co. 
in New Orleans, has been appointed 
personnel director. 

Dean E. Williams, formerly assistant 
manager of group actuarial division of 
New York Life. has been appointed as- 
‘stant actuary in the group and pension 
dept. He is an associate in the Society 
of Actuaries. 

W. Dudley Hunter has been appointed 
general agent in Lubbock, Texas. 


Penn Mutual: Field management appoint- 
ments: Maurice L. Stewart becomes gen- 
eral agent in Minneapolis; Eugene ¢. 
Walsh takes over management of Mil- 
waukee agency. 


Prudential: John J. Wilson, Jr.. appointed 
to newly created position of executive 
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A PLANNED 


Progress 


Progressing successively from Agent to Super- 
visor to District General Agent and to Agency 
Manager, John M. Harris in the successful oper- 
ation of his Agency, personifies the Planned 
Progress in the Company’s Program 


of Expansion. Utilizing to full advantage 





JOHN M. HARRIS 
Agency Offices: 
209 N. 15th 

Las Vegas, Neva 


the Program's Blueprint for Success, the John 
M. Harris Agency of Nevada enjoys high rank 
among the Company’s twenty leading Agencies. 











in the American Pattern 


of PLANNED ACTION* 





* GUGLIELMO MARCONI revolutionized the world 


of communication by his invention of the wireless. 


¥=. His success stemmed from following a course of 


PLANNED ACTION. 


You can move forward into a profitable lifetime career if you take 
“PLANNED ACTION" today and write National Reserve Life—the company 
Strong as the Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore! 


If you are ready for General Agent responsibility, National Reserve Life 


offers you unlimited opportunity from the Territory of Hawaii . 


. . from Cali- 


fornia to Florida—where our one hundred and eighty million dollar company 
is now engaged in a vigorous expansion program. Of course, your inquiry will 
be considered strictly confidential. Write today and let us give you complete 
details on the money-making opportunities that National Reserve Life offers 


you! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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general manager of mortgage loan and 
real estate investment dept; Theodore A. 
Peake promoted to director of agencies; 
Walter L. Loper promoted to regional 
supervisor of ordinary agencies dept., all 
at Newark, N. J. James B. Murray, Jr., 
associate general manager at Minneapolis, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Wilson 
at Toronto as investment officer and 
Arthur B. Freeh, assistant director of 
agencies at Newark, succeeds Mr. Peake 
as manager of the Binghamton (N.Y.) 
ordinary agency. 

Charles H. Althoff, regional supervisor 
in ordinary agencies dept., has been ap- 
pointed manager of. the Trenton (N.J.) 
agency succeeding William K. Kalteissen, 
recently appointed director of agencies 
at Newark. Roland E. Bunting, manager 
at Oil City, has been appointed head 
of the Monessen (Pa.) district, 
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A new ordinary agency has been created 
at New Brunswick (N.J.) under the su- 
pervision of Julius A. R. Rarus. 


Republic National: J. Edward Walker has 
been named manager of the Aurora (IIL) 
branch office. 

Robert P. Brady has been advanced to 
assistant vice president and actuary, rein- 
surance division, with Frank Brunswick 
replacing him as reinsurance secretary. 
Wailand Wilson has been named cffice 
manager of the reinsurance division suc- 
ceeding Mr. Brunswick and Harold Ball 
is office manager, policy issue dept. J. Vir- 
gil Cottle, Jr., has been named assistant 
secretary in the underwriting dept. 

Robert Beckenbaugh, McHenrv (lIIl.) 
representative, has been named branch 
manager in Rockford, Ill. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Security-Connecticut Life: William W. 
Beers, CLU, has been appointed manager 
of the Hartford agency of this newly- 
formed company. He was formerly with 
Guardian Life as manager of the White 
Plains (N.Y.) agency. Douglas R. Schoen- 
feld, CLU, formerly a district manager 
for Equitable Life, New York, has been 
appointed manager of the southern Con- 
necticut agency. 

Donald S. Vincent has been appointed 
director of selection. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): James O. Shet- 
terly has been appointed group executive, 
and Ray W. Melvin, group regional man- 
ager in New York City. Thomas A. 
Frank has been appointed general agent 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Life, accident and health: 
Field supervisors named—James_ A. 
Demontbreun at Nashville’ Tenn., Max J. 
Schumacher, Kansas City, Mo., and Wayne 
R. Hanson, Sioux City, lowa. Agency 
service representatives appointed—Ross E. 
Hall, at Manchester, N. H., Bingham F. 
Murray, Rochester, N. Y., John B. Mc- 
Creary, Erie, Pa., and Robert E. Baggesen, 
Boston, Mass., transferred from  Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Travelers: 


Appointed assistant secretaries in the 
group dept.: William M. Finn, Adolph R. 
Wolff and Louis M. Miner, all of whom 
were formerly chief underwriters. 


- Union Bankers: District offices opened in 


Indiana: Lewis Conn, formerly manager 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) branch, is man- 
ager at Huntington and Bob Dean will 
head the agency force at Columbus. 





Life 

A&H 

Group 
Franchise 
Hospitalization ea 
missions. 


Brokerage 


Reinsurance 





Theo. P. Beasley, President 





life insurance in force exceeds 


$875,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation . . . Supervised offices . . . 
Trained Group men to assist agents . . . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff . . . Top com- 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








. +. @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 
progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in force. 
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James McFarlane has been appointed to 


manage the first Florida office, located 
in Tampa. Promotions: Dougla, Craft 
Owensboro (Ky.) branch manager, to man 
ager of the Owensboro district office 
Les Ivey, Jonesboro (Ark.) branch man. 


ager, to district sales supervisor in the 
Jonesboro district office; J. H. Scaborne 
agent, to sales supervisor in th¢ 
gomery (Ala.) district office. 
Branch offices opened in Indiana: Roy 


Mont- 


Wood is manager at Columbus and James 
Ramsey at Frankfort. 
United Bankers: Mrs. Carrie L. Bullock 


has been appointed to the newly created 
post of assistant treasurer. 


United Benefit: W. F. Nicholson, regional 
sales manager in Philadelphia group office 
has been named regional manaver fo, 
the group dept. for this company and 
the Mutual of Omaha in a SIX-state 
Southern territory, with headquarters in 
Atlanta. 


Victory Mutual: Lorenzo D. Jones, for 
merly with Monmouth Life, has been 
appointed district manager of the Chicago 
district; Ralph W. Parsons and Archie | 
Parsons have been named associate agency 
directors; and (Mrs.) Mattie Selerstan has 
joined the Life Underwriters’ 


I raining 
Council. 


Washington National: Henry R. Hagu 
has been named associate general agent 


in Boston, Mass. working with Samuel | 
{lbert, CLU, general agent. 


ass’n notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Dr. Delbert J. Duncan, national authority 
on marketing and Dean of the School of 
Business of the University of Colorado 
has been appointed to the Council of 
Educational Advisers. He fills the position 
on the new advisory body left when 
Dr. Cecil Puckett found it necessary 0 
resign to become vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 


American Life Convention: Flections: 
President, Joseph M. Bryan, chairman of 
Pilot Life and first vice president of 
lefferson Standard Life, both of Greens- 
horo, N. C.; executive committee—Rolland 
FE. Trish, president, Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me.; Harry J. Stewart, president. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco: Howard §. 
Wilson, president. Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; R. 7. Wetterlund, chair- 
man of the board, Washington National, 
Evanston, IIl.; sections—legal, chairman. 
Clarence L.. Peterson (vice president and 
general counsel, Ohio State Life, Colum- 
bus) and secretary, James P. Swift (vice 
president and general counsel, Southwest- 
ern Life, Dallas); agency, chairman, Karl 
Liung (vice president in charge of agency 
overations, Jefferson Standard Life. 
Greensboro) and secretary, Grant L. Hill. 
vice president and director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Milwaukee. 
Wis.): combination comnanies, chairman. 
David F. S. Johnson (vice president and 
manager of agencies, Interstate Life & 
Accident. Chattanooga, Tenn.) and _sec- 
retarv, William P. Lynch (2nd vice pres- 
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jdent, Prudential, Newark, N. J.); finan- 
dal, chairman, Henry J. Edmiston (vice 
resident, Kansas City Life, Mo.), vice 
chairman, W. S. Henrion (vice president 
and treasurer, Woodmen Accident, Lin- 
coln, Neb.) and secretary, John B. Siegel, 
Jr, (vice president, Life of Virginia, 
Richmond). 

Richard E. Vernor, a former adjudicator 
for the Veterans’ Administration and as- 
sistant law revision counsel to the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will serve the Washington 
office as attorney and will engage in 
general legal practice for the Convention. 


American Society of Ass'n Ins. Agents: 
Officers of this new group, an organization 
of the larger agencies specializing in the 
writing of plans of accident and health 
insurance sponsored by professional soci- 
eties and trade associations, are: President, 
William A. Rudd (William A. Rudd, Inc., 
Cincinnati); vice president, Harrison O. 
Henry (Ter-Bush and Powell Agency, 
N.Y.C.); and secretary-treasurer, W. Thad 
Rowland, Jr., (Bertholon-Rowland Agency, 
N.Y.C.). 






Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors of 
America: Dr. Ralph R. Simmons (Equi- 
table of Iowa) has been elected president 
succeeding Dr. Richard L. Willis (Mutual 
of New York). Other officers elected for 
the coming year were: President-elect, 
Dr. Edson E. Getman (New York Life): 
vice president, Dr. Norman J. Barker 
(Connecticut General); secretary, Dr 
Henry B. Kirkland (Prudential of Amer- 
ica); treasurer, Dr. J. Grant Irving (Aetna 
Life). 


Canadian Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: 
Wray Bell, underwriting executive of 
London Life, London, Ontario, was elected 
president succeeding G. A. Skelding. Miss 
Marion Williams, Imperial Life, was ap- 
pointed secretary succeeding Don Spalding. 


Institute of Hime Office Underwriters: 
C. Edwin Carlson (Continental Assurance) 
is the new president; executive vice pres 
ident is John F. Duston (Equitable of 
Iowa); vice president and editor, T. 
Bertram Anderson, Jr., (Connecticut Gen- 
eral); secretary-treasurer, Charles A. Will 
(Guardian, N. Y.). Executive committee 
Ira A. Dryden, Jr., (Amicable Life), Wil 
liam W. Edwards (Capitol Life), A. Clyde 
Miles (Union Life) J. H. Binford Peay, Jr.. 
(Life of Virginia), James D. Renn (Pen- 
insular Life). 7. M. Spear (State Farm Life). 
Frank T. West (Kentucky Central Life) 
“yo Douglas Wood (General American 
te), 


Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica: Lindell Peterson, president of the 
Chicago Mortgage Investment Co., was 
elected president succeeding Wallace Moir. 
John F. Austin, Jr.. president of T. J. 
Bettes Co., Houston, was elected vice 
president. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Committee chairmen for 1955-56 for the 
General Agents and Managers Conference 
are: Area and state meetings, Fred H. 
White. CLU, (Mass. Mutual, Buffalo); 
budget. L. V. Drury (Sun Life of Canada, 
Philadelphia); education and _ training, 
Edward L. Reiley, CLU, (Mutual Ben- 
efit, Philadelphia); elections, C. Cafney 
Smith, CLU, (Mutual Benefit, Washine- 


ton, D. C.); extension, Tom L. Mitchell, 
CLU, (Mutual of N. Y., Birmingham, 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance 


underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 


those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester ¢ Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 





Ala.); membership, Carr R. Purser (Penn 
Mutual, New York); nominations and past 
national chairmen, M. L. Camps (John 
Hancock, New York); program for annual 
conventions, L. Mortimer Buckley (New 
England Life, Dallas); resolutions, E. A. 
Ellis (Pacific Mutual, San Francisco); rules 
and regulations, W. Thomas Craig (Aetna, 
Los Angeles); assistant manager training, 
Coy G. Eklund, CLU, (Equitable of N. Y., 
Detroit); attendance at conventions, Wil- 
liam A. Fraser, CLU, (Bankers of Towa, 
Lincoln, Neb.); community service ac- 
tivities, Paul H. Conway, CLU, (John 
Hancock, Syracuse); district agency man- 
agement, Leonard T. Smith (Prudential, 
Cranston, R. I.); group study courses, 
Robert B. Pitcher (John Hancock, Boston): 
management practices, Freeman ]. Wood 
(Lincoln National, Chicago); manavement 
program of the American College, William 
F. Hays, CLU, (New England Life. 


Boston); operations manual, Walter G. 
Gastil (Conn. General, Los Angeles); pub- 
licity and publications, L. Drury; 
relations with colleges and universities, 
E. A. Ellis; relations with other organiza- 
tions, John A. Hill, CLU, (Aetna, Toledo); 
speakers roster, Henry W. Persons (Mu 
tual of N. Y., Chicago); and study course 
for district managers, Martin M. Guon, 
CLU, (Metropolitan Life, Oak Park, IIl.). 
Helen Kullgren, cashier, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position of 
director of membership promotion. 


Twin City Home Office Undrs. Club: 
Walter K. Fritz, underwriting secretary 
of Northwestern National Life, was named 
president of this newly formed Minneap- 
olis organization; vice president, A. O 
Konigson (Lutheran Brotherhood) and 
secretary-treasurer, Freda Blum (Minne- 
sota Mutual Life). 
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Life and Casualty IS 


Life and Casualty's 
expansion into three 
new states in less than 
three years, plus the 
constant expansion of 
existing territory, has 
meant faster promotion 
for many L & C field 
men. It pays to be with 
a company that is 
“going places." 
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American National, Galveston 4 _ 
“(Reduces Some Premiums) ........ Nov. 87 
(Announces Two New Plans) ....Nov. 87 
(Investment SN. Koen oss dde s% -Nov. S7 
(Mortgage Term Riders) .......... Nov. 87 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
“(Enters Group Field) .............4 July 67 


ntic Life, Richmond ; 
Atiberalizes A & H Underwriting) ..Dec. 83 


(A & H For ae Dee, 83 
Atlantic National Life, Anniston 

(New Company) ............6-.5048 July 67 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 

(Mail Campaign on Again) .......1 lov. 8&7 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Elects New Officers) ............4 Aug. 75 


Bankers National, Montclair 

(Officers Elected) ............ ore July 67 

(Lounsbury Now Chairman of Board) 

Nov. 8&7 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Nov. 87 
Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 

(Title Change—New Home (Office) Sept. 99 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Officers Promoted) ..............4 June 97 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 

(Approve Catastrophe Coverage)..June 97 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City 

(Enters Georgia) ............ .. Sept. 99 
California Life Insurance Company, Oakland 


SED BOMDOEE) ccccncccccccsscccd Aug. 75 
Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver 

Divides Surplus Fund) .......... May S7 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

ee GOED wcoccseccccsccess Sept. 99 
Citizens National Life, Indianapolis 

(Increases Capital Stock) ........ Nov. 87 
City National Life, Fort Worth 

(New Company) ..........seceeeee8 July 67 


Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Estate Builder Contract Forbidden) - 
Aug. 75 
College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
York 
ENTE) acnsescccsscccesed June 97 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ Dividend) 
June 97 


(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ........ Dec. 83 
Columbus National Life, Atlanta 
(Three Companies Merging) ...... Sept. 99 


Columbus National Life, Columbus 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
PE Sivenelaxasinneewssases Sept. 99 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


(Share Split—Stock Dividend) ....Dec. 88 


Sr MEER SOURED) oo ncccccsccccse Dec. 883 
Commonwealth Life, Tulsa 
(New Stock Offered) .............. Dec. S4 


Confederation Life, Toronto 


(Policy Dividends Increased) ...... Dec. 84 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Writes Health Plan) ............ July 67 
(Offer Made for National Fire) ...Dec. 83 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) ........ Dec. 83 
(Underwrites Group Catastrophe 
aN ee a okies babe wees Dec. S4 


(Over $3,000,000,000 in Force) ....Sept. 99 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 


2. 2 OS OS June 97 
Continental Life, Toronto 

(Control Acquired) .............. Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 

(Plans Expansion) ..............+4 Aug. 76 
Credit Life, Hartford 

SE Ms oe ssc ccenscced Nov. 88 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 

(Elects Vice-President) ..........4 Aug. 76 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 

(Company Reinsured) ............. May 87 


Dixie Life, Newnan 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
eee eee Sept. 99 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Officer Promotions) ..............4 July ¢8 
Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) Aug. 76 


(Executive Appointments) ....... Oct. 107 
Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) ............. July 68 


Farmers New World Life, Seattle 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C, Charge) .......... June 97 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 


_ (New Vice-President) ............ Dec. 85 
F ortune Life, Anniston 
ge ree July 68 


For December, 1955 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1955) 


Franklin Life, Springfield 


(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... July 69 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........4 Aug. 76 


General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
BERD. ccwiséhscdecdacnsasssee Sept. 99 
Georgia Bankers National, Atlanta 
(Proposed New Company) ........ June 98 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Societies Merge) New Home 


EOD | 00 000905000000000Feenchens May 87 

Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Re-Enters Arkansas) ............d July 69 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

COE TEED canccccesccecceccocued Aug. 77 

(New Vice-President) ............4 Aug. 77 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 

(New Vice-President) ............. July 69 

(Offers Additional Stock) .........4 July 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....July 69 


Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

(Elects New Vice-Presidents) ....May 87 
liome Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 

(New Officers Elected) ............4 June 98 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group) 


Aug. 77 
Independence Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Disability Income Policy)....Dec. 85 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 
(Acquires Interest in National 
PEED | ccccteecnecececescnces June 100 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
Gey SNS: 6.5056500d20000% Sept. 100 
Industrial Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) ............ July 69 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Home Office) .......... July 70 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 
os rar ates June 98 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment Departments) Aug. 78 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) .......... Dec. 85 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Reduces Group Polio Rates) ....June 98 

(New Vice-Pres'dent) ............d June 99 

(Small Group Package Policy) ....July 70 

(Expands Group Coverages) ....../ Aug. 77 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(JOINS TABRI BURR) ccsccscccccsss Oct. 107 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

Ge ED psp end scsicrecccs Dec. 85 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Territorial Expansion) ........ Sept. 100 
Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 

COW CNS scvcccsccvescces Sept. 100 

Proposes Stock Issue) ............ Nov. 88 

(Stock Offering Priced) ........... Dee. 85 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 

(Offers New Stock) ..............Nov. 88 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(Expands Operating Territory) ...May 87 
Lineoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

Goth Amnivereary) ......ccccccecs Oct. 107 


(Dividends to Stockholders) 


eoee- NOV. 88 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 


Co Beer Oct. 107 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(New General Counsel) ......... Sept. 101 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(Stock Increase Voted) ...........May 87 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness Program) 
Aug. 78 


(Mutualizing) ........-ssseeeeees Sept. 101 

(Mutualization Approved) ....... Oct. 107 

(New Direct Mail Program) ...... Dee. 85 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Purchase Offer Accepted) ........ May 8&7 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) .June 99 

(Officers Promoted) ............+. July 70 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... June 99 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 

(New COMBE) ccs rcccccccescoscs July 71 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Revises Disability Underwriting Rules) 


Nov. 89 
Mutual of New York, New York 


(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) ..June 99 


(Raises Retention Limits) ........ Oct. 198 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(ICT Affiliation) ......cccccccees June 100 

(New OfficerB) .....ccccccccccccess Nov. 89 

(Officers Promoted) .........-+.+++. Dec. 86 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 71 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
National Founders Life, Houston 


(New Company) .................-Aug. 78 
National Life, Toronto 

(Official Changes) ............++++4 Aug. 78 

(Declares Stock Dividend): ...... June 99 


National Life, Montpelier 

National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) ....June 100 

National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 
(Profit-Sharing Policy Approved) ..Dec. 86 


National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 


ERNE . co nccvccscccercecdcosoce June 100 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Becomes Nationwide) ........... Oct. 108 
(Monthly Premium V’lan) ........ Oct. 108 
(Discontinues War Clause) .......- Dec. 87 
New England Life, Boston 
(Enters Group A & H) .........-Aug. 78 
(Change in Emphasis) .......... Oct. 108 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 
(investment in the Company) ....July 71 
New York Life, New York 
(New Vice-President) .......... June 101 


(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy) 
June 101 
(Staff Changes) ............006. Sept. 101 
(Straub Appointed Counsel) ...... Oct. 108 
(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Dec. 87 
New York Savings Lanks Lite, New York 
(Increases Dividend Scale) .... 
(Additional Bank) ..............+. Nov. 80 
North American Keassurance, New York 
(New Kates for Women) ......... July 71 
Northeastern Life, New York 
(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 7% 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 





(To Write Rated Lives) ........ Sept. 101 
(Correction Notice) .......esees- Sept. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 
(Liberalizes Aviation Under- 
WEED 6.663.00-560050606050000000 Dec. 86 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
(Declares Cash Dividend) ......... Dec. 87 


*acific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Partial Restoration of Benefits) ..May 88 
(Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....Aug. 79 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 


(Elects Vice-President) ........... July 72 
(New Employee Major Medical 
CEEED. cstuneteessscebansas ue July 72 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
{New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 109 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Personnel Director Appointed) ..July 72 
Philippine American, Manila 


(New Board Chairman) ........... Dec. 88 
Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis 
TR arr Dec. 87 


Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Over $1,000,000,000 In Force) ..Sept. 102 
Postal Life, New York 
(Reduces Par Value & Increases Capital) 





Nov. £0 

Postal Life, New York 

(Correction of Stock Issue) ....... Dec. 87 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Elects New Officers) ............ May 88 
Professional & Business Men’s, Denver 

(Some Business Reinsured) ...... Oct. 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Officers Promoted) June 101 

(Rumor Disavowed) ............. Oct. 109 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Appointed) .............. Nov. 90 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 

(Increases Net Retention) ........Aug. 79 

BG GOO aa LC 

(New Medical Director) ..........Nov. 90 
Public Savings Life, Charleston 

(Purchased by Texans) .......... Oct. 109 

CORES OF POMEMED asses cccsccece Nov. 90 

COREE IED BC Scencccvnecesesévsa Dec. 88 


Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Acquired—Reoffering Planned) 


Nov. 91 

Reliance Life, Atlanta 

CPGGE SIND co vcacceessscccecd Oct. 110 
Rural Life, Dallas 

GREED §=Shaccodébeccactsvecesoced Oct. 110 
St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 

ee SND Sanbcesaeerbnsaee Oct. 110 
Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 

(New Company Chartered) ....... July 72 

(Organization Completed) ...... Sept. 102 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Van Schaick Chairman of Board) 
June 102 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Way Clear for Mutualization) ..Nov. 91 


(Stock Suit Settled) .............. Nov. 91 
South Coast Life, Houston 

(Merges with Rural Life) ........ Oct. 110 
Southern Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Oct. 110 


Southland Life, Dallas 
(Board Approves Southland Center) 
July 72 
(Licensed in Louisiana, Nevada) ..Nov. 92 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 


(Elects Vice-President) ........... May 88 

(Territorial aupenties) pinbe dees June 102 
Standard Union Life, Montgomery 

(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 


State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Major Medical Expense 
Policy) 





















































































Tits 












Travelers, Hartford United Insurance Company of America, Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(Stock Change peered) . ..June 102 Chicago 
Au 


(Purchases American Income) .... Oct. ij 
(Stock Rs ae 2 Ses ug. 79 (Wereerts United Insurance) ....June 102 Washington National, Evanston 
(Stock Dividend 1 for 4) > 



























secccceces Aug. 79 (Capital Reclassification) ........Oct. 110 (Declares Stock Dividend) ..... June 199 
(Staff Promotions) ............. Sept. 102 €or nae keten ae Nov. 92 West Coast Life, San Francisco 
United Insurance, Chicago (Fille VAQCAMCy) .2.-cccccccccccees. May § 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas (Change of Name) .............. June 102 Western Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Expanding) .......-...esseeeeee Sept. 103 TS RR Dec. 89 (Reinsures Western Bankers Mutual) 
(Licensed in Idaho) ........++...+. Dec. 88 United Life & Accident, Concord Oct. 11 
Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon fren — President). saseeee - AU. 79 Western Bankers Mutual, Pallas 
(Major Interest Purchased) ...... Nov. 92 (Enters Participating Field) .. - 92 (Reimsured) ....ccscseccecccceees Oct. 11 
(Removes Maximum Limits) ec. 89 . . : is 
Union Central, Cincinnati United Services Life, Washington Western States Life, Fargo ; 
(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Dec. 8&8 (New Director of Agencies) ...... May 89 (Uffer made for Control) ........ Sept. 108 
United States Life, New York Western States Life, Dallas 
United American, Dallas (Appoints General Counsel) ...... May 89 (New Vice-President) ...........J June 102 
(Extends Operations) ............. Dec. 8 variable Annuity Life, Washington (Reinsured by Public Savings) ....Noy, 9: 
United Bankers Life, Dallas CHOOT OOMEDEED) SS ov cccccnccsas Sept. 103 Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Acquires City Block) ............ May 89 COONEY sce sicencccesccecceses Oct. 111 (New Vice-Presidents) ......... Oct. 11 




























































Aetna L‘fe Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. ...................- 8-9 Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada .................06. “4 
American National, Galveston, Texas .................ccceeeees 92 Moeotrepetiten Life, Mew York, Ne Fo... cccccccescccvccccsccccs 22 
I and Ona <aeuleckAw be cdwebeseavesasaeene &9 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ................ tack Cover 
te oo ncn eh aid ewok bed bd eels bw aa wade 12 Dilssouri Tewerames, Bt. Lewis, Me. 2... .cccccccccsccecsvces 5 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa ............0.ceccccecceeeees ee BIN ww nesincsescnnernnnrcens " 
ee RN TI, a iiaip nc icinnn's oka deis sos sesnceauseicns 14 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................ <a 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. .............++ss0005 23 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ................. veuceos 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado ..................se0005 S4 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ................... 98 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah ...............cccccccees 4 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. .................. ve ae 
pe I UO ON ng ona rc cscccececccecteeces 62 Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. ..................0-000% Sg 
Boreharat & Co., Alvim, Detrolt; MiG. on... ccc ccccccccccccsccs 60 North American Life, Chicago, Ill. .............-.--0se: 8 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................... 60 North American Reassurance, New York, N. y. sekraeee rh) 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .................4. 60 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ................. 17 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Til. > ii gh ei aad Sac 60 Se A, Oe I, TORE, cic cccdnccccctcaweweuse sa 2 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. .................... Sl = Oecidental Life ORS Ser eae oes 8 
Comtral Lite, Des Moines, Lows -.........-...2+-0-0+--se0ereee “ Ohio National Life Cincinnati ND i ciiceecsisccresers 79 
Cetral Standard Tate \Chsengo, Th. o.oo. sees ciciccncscceesees 28 ona Republic Credit Life Chicago lee [a7 i oi ered 68 
Copeman BEOGGT, “CORWOIRIE, “COD oi cnc cece cc ccccccescece 70 - F eee ee 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ........... 60 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..... AE °5 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ...................... 22 Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ................00:: 7 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. .................. 37 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ................0000005: — 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. ..................4. 82 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...................20:. — 
COMEIMEERS CAOSURMY, CORIGREO, FU. nc cece civescvsnccecsesese 27 Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. ..................05 19 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 60 Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. ........ccccccsccccccces —— 
De Bote Hotel, St. Louls, Mo. ........020.-eeeeerseeseeseeeeees ” Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. ..............-- J 4 j 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Division), Rochester, N. Y. ..... 50 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ................... M4 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ...............c cece eens 81 Bogal Typewriter Coe., Now Work, NM. YF. ....cccccccrcscecsscces 43 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .................. 69 fee 3 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ............0e0ceeeeee 4g Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. ...........-..++++++: 6 
SOR EGUR, TORSO, Vs occ ccc cccviccvccccccecvcsesosece 7 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Mg ee BIS lean Setnvn guste ath helen cmos 12 ee ee I Sie oi a oic.ccnvccdsracevcceresocns 78 
| Witet Bosten Corp., The, New Work, Nu W. ....cccicscccdscicee 36 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa.. .................. 60 
Franklin Life, Springfield, TM. ...........000cccscceeeeeeeeees 99 State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. ..............000e0-00008: ” 
On A as ea RI oo sc cc cocecacdincmowsee 69 State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................eeeeeeeeeeeees : ° 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ..............ccccceeees 19 State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........+-.--.++ess0: bs 
I I Sek sgag ads cocsersccancuicunsasteas 4 Sun Life, Montreal, Canada ...............-0+ssee eee eeeeees 2 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. ...............2005 4 Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md. ............+-.+++++++: ' 
ee ee, I een cates tact b.bieces cadets 47 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Til. ..........ccecceecceceess 0 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas .................seeeee 1 Tressel & Associates, Harry 8. Chicago, Ill. ..............-- 60 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ..................eeeee0s 95 ~~ . - alan Pew eS oP 
eS eee eee eee 60 Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. . 4 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 60 Tite Te Te MOR, HOG: io. s ccc ccecctccdicsscesnss 
Tnite of America, Chicago, Ill. .......ccsseeeee: 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ................0c0seese0s 17 es peerage sang glare daatat Ss pt 5 
ee I, Uo occ c da cb ncielnc acdc cusceveseues 39 United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ................. % 
ps NE ee ee ee 38 
pe 96 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ...............0.-+++5> 7 
NT ccc wacednenendzebeeedsvssceané 13 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ...........-++++- 60 
TS I No ois d nic nodddcedenciwseinewesss 30 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........+.-: 60 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..................6.. 71 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Dayis, New York, N. Y. .......-- 60 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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